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WHY PEOPLE 


Harry S. SMITH, C.SS.R. 


QUIT GOING 


TO CHURCH 


oo is nothing more tragic in 
this world than to see a man 
who has lost the gift of faith, unless 
it is to see one who still has the faith 
but refuses to practice it. 

We priests meet them frequently 
and they always give us the same 
routine: a long explanation of the 
reason why they don’t go to church 
any more, always ending with a note 
of self-justification and with the pre- 
sumption that God understands and 
will let them into heaven by a side 
gate. 

We know that their conscience is 
bothering them, that they are trying 
to quiet the little voice that tells them 
they are wrong. We listen to their 
illogical arguments, we pity them and 
pray for them to receive the grace 
of humility. Seldom do we try to 
convince them that they are wrong, 
because it is useless; the iron curtain 
of pride cannot be pierced by words; 
but we know the fire of faith is not 
dead. A tiny flame is burning amongst 
the embers of their scorched self- 
esteem. 
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It is interesting to study the vari- 
ous types. Here is a man from a good 
family with a background of solid 
Catholic education. For years he at- 
tended to his duties and received the 
sacraments frequently; but all of a 
sudden he quit going to church. 

Why? 

Ask him and he will start putting 
the blame on the priest. His pastor 
was always asking for money, or the 
priest scolded him in the confessional, 
or he disagreed with the way the pas- 
tor ran the parish, or perhaps some 
priest was guilty of a human defec- 
tion, and he poses as though he were 
scandalized. 


UCH a man fails to realize that the 
Church is divine but is administer- 
ed by human beings. His heart is full 
of pride, and he has an exalted opin- 
ion of his own excellence and talents. 
Argue with such a one and you get 
nowhere. He will clam up or become © 
abusive and angry; yet he knows he 
is wrong, and in his heart he is con- 
vinced of the truth of the Church. He 
won’t join another religious sect but 
he will become just another lapsed 
Catholic, 








Then there is the man who dis- 
agrees with the way the Church is 
run. He doesn’t like the Church’s at- 
titude on integration or mixed mar- 
riage or labor unions. He can’t un- 
derstand why the bishop has to have 
a new cathedral. He feels the need 
of religion but claims that he finds 
more charity and kindness amongst 
non-Catholics than he does amongst 
his own Catholic brethren. He ex- 
pects every priest to be a stellar ex- 
ample of every virtue and will coun- 
tenance no imperfections. 


Strangely he will never criticize the 
nun adversely and he has nothing but 
respect for the brother who pinned 
his ears back in high school, but he 
will strain at every gnat of imperfec- 
tion in his fellow Catholics forgetting 
that they are human and can commit 
sin. He takes out his grudge on the 
Church by quitting holy Mass and 
the sacraments, yet he still wants to 
be known as a Catholic just in case 
of a sudden sickness or accident you 
know... . 

Such a person cannot be reached 
by argument nor is he satisfied if 
one agrees with him. Actually what 
he is doing is throwing up a smoke 
screen. He quit going to church and 
the sacraments, but it wasn’t because 
of any of the faults he finds with the 
Church and Catholics. The real rea- 
son was that he started practicing 
birth-prevention and was refused ab- 
solution because he refused to stop it. 


To find fault with the Church and 
the faith is a way of dulling his con- 
science and vindicating himself; yet 
in his heart he knows the Church is 
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right and is still the holy mystical 
body of Christ. 


7. are some people who give 
up going to church because they 
are angry with God. They made a 
mistake through their own pride and 
foolishness; the mistake carried last- 
ing effects and now they blame God 
because He won’t make everything 
all right again. 

Maybe a woman in a frantic mo- 
ment of fear of loneliness married a 
man who was no good, a drunkard 
and a wastrel. She knew it before she 
married him but thought she could 
convert him; instead of reforming, 
he became worse. Now she is angry 
with God because God won’t take 
him in death and give her the free- 
dom she desires. So, she gives up 
going to Mass and the sacraments, 
but she hasn’t lost the faith. Let her 
get seriously sick and she screams 
for the priest; but meanwhile she is 
getting even with God for not making 
things work out the way she wants 
them to be. 


Or maybe a good Catholic girl mar- 
ries a non-Catholic against the advice 
of priest, parents and people. After 
he has given her two or three chil- 
dren the man leaves her and marries 
another. She quits going to church. 
Why? Not because she has lost the 
faith but because God won’t do what 
she wants. Oh, she doesn’t want her 
husband back again, but it would be 
so nice if he were out of the way so 
she could marry again, validly and in 
the Church. Eventually she does 
marry again — out of the Church — 
and then she loses the faith entirely. 
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All of us who were chaplains in 
the service are familiar with the G I 
who has quit going to church and 
the sacraments. There are thousands 
of them. His record shows that he is 
a Catholic but the Padre never sees 
him at Mass. Ask him why and this 
is a typical answer: 

“I got too much religion in the 
parochial school. The priest and the 
nuns were always running us to 
church and ramming religion down 
my throat.” 


poi statements sound big and 
tough but that isn’t the reason 
why he quits going to Mass and 
the sacraments. It may be because 
he wants to appear rough and tough 
to his G I buddies; or it may be that 
he has met a non-Catholic girl and 
is trying to make an impression on 
her — he might even go to a Protes- 
tant church with her. 


Most of the time it is because he 
is living in sin. He is away from home 
and family and now he is just another 
service man in a strange place; he 
begins to experiment with sin and 
doesn’t want to stop because it is 
pleasant and thrilling and he has 
plenty to talk about when he and his 
fellow G I’s get together and shoot 
the breeze. His conscience bothers 
him but he can stifle it and build up 
his ego by letting everyone know he 
can get along without religion. He 
even boasts about it and substitutes 
a devotion to the service to take the 
place of his devotion to God. 

But let him get into a tight spot 
or let him get wounded in battle and 
he screams for the Padre. Strangely 
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too such is the kind that is always 
coming to the chaplain for help, for 
a transfer, an extra furlough or for 
help for the folks at home. 


We are familiar with the Catholic 
who joins the Masons and gives up 
his faith, generally to obtain a pro- 
motion in his business or to gather 
in lucrative contracts or to smooth 
over some great failure in his life. 
There is little hope for him except 
through the miracle of prayer. The 
same holds for a Catholic who mar- 
ries a non-Catholic before a minister 
and joins a Protestant church. 


Those we pity most, though, are 
they who still have a spark of faith 
but who don’t want to make any 
sacrifices for the faith. Some are just 
too proud. Years ago perhaps, in a 
fit of anger or jealousy or through 
negligence or bad company they quit 
going to church; in time they realized 
their mistake. Now they hunger for 
God and the sacraments but they are 
too proud to admit they are wrong. 
To compensate they give lavishly to 
charity, they argue for the authority 
of the Church and defend her against 
her enemies; they even advise others 
to do what is right but their pride 
keeps them from coming back to the 
faith they love. . 


Or, to be pitied most are they who 
have had a little education and who 
want to have every dogma proved 
by reason to the satisfaction of their 
puny but proud minds. Such always 
want to argue religion. They are not 
like the non-Catholics who accept 
the Bible and the Bible alone for 
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their norm of belief; what they want 
is cold reason even to explain mys- 
teries like the Holy Trinity, and be- 
cause every article of faith cannot be 
proved by reason and reason alone 
they quit going to church. Actually 
they haven’t lost the faith but their 
pride keeps them from loving it. 


ewe to be pitied are those who 

measure the faith by a material 
yardstick. If they prosper and have 
comforts and security they go to 
church and even pose as strong Cath- 
olic leaders in their parishes. But let 
adversity come, or poverty, and they 
quit going to church, give up the 
sacraments and sadly, too often turn 
against God. Yet they know they are 
wrong and in their hearts they know 
what they need most is the sacra- 
ments. In them the faith is not entire- 
ly dead and for them there is hope. 
They are like the illogical Catholics 
who argue that sin is not sin because 
God does not always punish it by 
loss of health, wealth or social 
standing. 

We do not worry about those who 
quit going to church because they 
want to go fishing or play golf every 
Sunday or want to work to make 
more money. Their excuse is that 
they can pray and adore God on 
the golf course or in a boat as well 
as they can in church. The fact is 
that, even if they could, they don’t, 
and they fail to realize that the 
Church has clearly and definitely told 
us how we must adore God and 
keep the third commandment and 
that is by attending holy Mass every 
Sunday and holy day. 
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Eventually these lapsed Catholics 
come back to the practice of their 
faith; they get tired of fishing or too 
old to play golf and they finally get 
enough money for what they want 
and they come back home to God. 
Sometimes it happens during a mis- 
sion when they have a chance to 
think and pray; often it happens as 
a result of prayer and good example 
from their family; many times after 
a siege of serious sickness they be- 
come changed men. 


It is almost phenomenal, however, 
to note that when Catholics quit go- 
ing to church and the sacraments 
they rarely turn against our Blessed 
Mother. In fact while they are nurs- 
ing their wounded pride and illogical- 
ly defending their position, secretly 
they are praying to Mary, and they 
say their rosary faithfully. When they 
do turn against Mary, then they lose 
their faith completely. It seems like 
almighty God will permit them to 
insult and neglect Him and will con- 
tinue to let them retain the gift of 
faith, but He will not allow them to 
belittle His mother. 


Sao time ago a Redemptorist 
missionary was accosted by a 
young man after a novena service at 
which he had delivered a sermon on 
the power of our Mother of Perpet- 
ual Help. The young fellow asked the 
missionary: 

“When are you priests going to 
quit making Mary equal to God?” 

The statement could have been a 
springboard for an argument, but the 
priest, ignoring the challenge, ad- 
vised the young fellow to pray to 
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Mary rather than to be critical of 
those who loved the mother of God. 
Later on he discovered that the young 
man was echoing the comments of 
his bigoted non-Catholic wife. Event- 
ually he lost the faith and joined a 
Protestant sect. 


Is it any wonder that priests and 
sisters and brothers volunteer for 
foreign mission work where they 
know that there are millions of souls 
who are hungering for the faith 
which so many of our cradle Cath- 
olics are abandoning and throwing 
away? Some years ago at a departure 
ceremony for a young Redemptorist 


BACK TO THE WALL 


I was told that there is something 
about a farm that will make you holi- 
er, but I can now see the grand de- 
sign of God’s providence. He didn’t 
want me on any farm, He just wants 
me with my back to the wall, as 
usual. Brother, you don’t need a 
plow to pray! I know because of one 
afternoon I spent behind a rototiller. 
Enough of nature. Enough of 
droughts, worms, famine, rototillers, 
caterpillars, county poor-houses, fed- 
eral aid, chiggers and all those ma- 
jestic concerns of greater souls. Let’s 
forget all those delusions of grand- 
eur. 

Join the back-to-the-wall move- 
ment. Stay just where you are! It’s 
done in a flash. There’s lots of com- 
pany along this wall with all the 
backs against it. We can all get some- 
what holy, in a small way, right 
where we are! 


Way of St. Francis 
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priest who was leaving for the mis- 
sions in Brazil a young woman men- 
tioned to an older priest who had 
preached the sermon at the Mass: 

“Isn’t it a shame, Father, that such 
a fine, good-looking, healthy young 
priest has to throw his life and talents 
away on the ignorant Indians of the 
Amazon Valley? Think what a won- 
derful success he would be if he stay- 
ed here at home.” 

“At least,” the priest answered, 
“the is going to bring the faith to those 
who want it and appreciate it. At 
home he would have to try to keep 
many who have the faith from throw- 
ing it away.” 


EASY LESSON HARD TO LEARN 


“Life is too short to be little,” Dis- 
raeli once said. We permit ourselves 
to be upset by little incidents not 
worth the time and energy we give to 
them. What if someone is ungrate- 
ful? What if another has spoken un- 
fairly of us, what if we have not 
received an expected reward? Shall 
we let such happenings spoil our day 
or any part of it? Life is too short 
to “beat around the ‘bush.” Why try 
so hard to be clever, over-tactful, 
deceitful, when eventually the truth 
must be out? Might it not be better 
to spread our cards on the table for 
all to see? Honesty and sincerity have 
nothing to fear or conceal . . rarely 
will any cause be better served by 
distorting facts. It’s what you think 
and what you do that makes you what 
you are. Your thoughts and deeds 
can hold you down or hitch you to 
a star. 


Banner 
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Little Lessons 


Mathias Huber, C.SSR. 


in Catholic Living 


The Rewards 


S long as the world has been 
A rolling on its way, self-denial 
and penance have never been popular. 
Perhaps they are less popular today 
than ever before. To say, “Don’t!” 
or, “You mustn’t!” is like a slap in 
the face to a person who wants to be 
free and unhindered in the pursuit of 
comfortable living. Human nature is 
still the same today as it always was 
since the days of fallen Adam and 
Eve, and when we want to compel 
that human nature of ours to undergo 
some suffering or penance, it rebels 
and asks, “Why? Why must I prac- 
tice self-denial and penance?” 

The first answer to that question 
is sin. 

All of us know from personal ex- 
perience how great a debt we owe to 
God for our sins, even after the guilt 
of our sins has been forgiven. There 
is a debt of temporal punishment to 
be paid — either here on earth or in 
purgatory. By doing penance while we 
have the opportunity here on earth 
we save ourselves from paying the debt 
after death. Our reason, our sense 
of justice tells us that if we have 
misused the powers and gifts which 
God has given us, then we should 


of Self-Denial 


repair that wrong and restore the dis- 
turbed balance by punishing ourselves 
in some way. And a good way of 
punishing ourselves is to deprive our- 
selves of the use of those things 


which we have misused. 

F we have failed by indulging to 
I excess in drink or food, then we 
should punish ourselves by denying 
to our sense of taste those things 
which it desires even when they are 
allowed. If we have sinned with our 
eyes in looking with pleasure upon 
forbidden things, then it is no more 
than right that we should punish our 
eyes by denying them some thing of 
beauty which they are allowed to en- 
joy. If we have indulged our love of 
ease and comfort and pleasure so 
that we neglected our duties, it is 
right that we should bear some dis- 
comfort or suffering to prove to God 
that we are willing to pay for our 
mistakes. : 

Another answer to the question, 
“Why must we practice self-denial?” 
is this: to prove our love for God by 
imitating the life and suffering of our 
Lord. This is the reason why the 
Church asks her children to abstain 
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from meat on Fridays and to fast and 
abstain during Lent. Friday is the 
weekly reminder of Christ’s suffer- 
ing, and we make the memory of 
that day of His death stay alive with 
us by performing an act of self- 
denial, by doing something that makes 
us feel in a very practical way how 
much we owe to our Saviour. The 
season of Lent is the yearly reminder 
of our Lord’s own fast of forty days 
and also of His suffering and death 
which we remember lovingly during 
Holy Week. 


The third reason for practicing 
self-denial is this: to gain for our- 
selves the power of self-control. No 
one can become master of himself 
unless he trains himself to say NO 
to his desires and inclinations, not 
only when they would lead him into 
sin, but even at times when he is 
perfectly free to say YES. To walk 
on the borderline of sin means that 
when strong temptation comes we 
are going to step across. We must 
have resistance built up within us to 
withstand the attacks of sin. We must 
train ourselves to halt at once at the 
word of command, even when we are 
not bound to do so. 


If we do not restrain and mortify 
ourselves often in things which are 
lawful we shall often fail when we 
are face to face with what is forbid- 
den, simply because we have not 
trained ourselves to say NO. We 
must train ourselves to be spiritually 
fit by making sacrifices not only in 
time of battle, not only when the 
test comes by temptation — we must 
practice constantly; the training sea- 
son never ends. 


HAT will-power, for example, 

have you developed in obeying 
lawful authority? Can you obey the 
commandments of God and _ the 
Church? Have you a healthy respect 
for law in general and for those laws 
in particular which are necessary for 
the common good of society? Can you 
give in to others humbly and sacrifice 
your desire for proving yourself right 
when it will help to keep peace and 
harmony in the little world right 
around you? Trying to be generous 
and big-hearted just in regard to that 
one point may keep you quite busy 
in practicing self-denial for a long 
time. 


Can you be patient when others 
make mistakes or make you suffer 
by their carelessness and forgetful- 
ness? Have you enough self-mastery 
not to grow angry when someone in- 
terrupts you in conversation or breaks 
in on the story or joke you are tell- 
ing, or spoils your fun by beating 
you to it when you have some as- 
tounding news to broadcast? Can you 
accept a letter or gift that has been 
long expected and let it lie unopened 
for half an hour? 

Can you give up some pieasure or 
recreation you have planned, when 
taking that pleasure means upsetting 
the plans of others? Can you leave 
a card-party or a gathering in order to 
be at home on time to prepare the 
meal for the family? Have you 
enough self-mastery to put aside the 
paper or magazine that is so inter- 
esting when the call sounds for din- 
ner, Or must everyone wait until you 
are ready to come? 

Can you summon up enough self- 
denial to get out of that comfortable 
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bed a little earlier so that you can 
assist at holy Mass every weekday of 
Lent? Can you do it even on ONE 
day of the week besides Sunday? 
Can you cut down on the amount of 
time you spend looking at television 
evening after evening? 


O you have enough self-mastery 

to make the way of the cross 

all by yourself? Can you find fifteen 
minutes every day during Lent to 
read the Bible or the Imitation of 
Christ or some other spiritual book? 
Can you get down to writing that 
letter you should have written weeks 


ago? Can you make that visit to a 
sick or shut-in person that will be so 
greatly appreciated? 

All of us have plenty to work at 
if only we care to take up the task 
of training ourselves in self-control. 
We have plenty of opportunities to 
practice self-denial in little things so 
that we may be faithful in greater 
things — plenty of opportunities to 
say NO in lawful things so that we 
can say NO when serious temptation 
comes upon us. And if we learn to 
say NO to every temptation as it 
comes along, we shall never have to 
worry about sin. 
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SHE LOST THE BET 


Father Dominic Lavan, O.S.B., relates that some years ago, he found a 
young woman college student kneeling in the Immaculate Conception Basilica, 
sobbing her heart out. When he tried to question her as to her trouble, she 
explained that she was making a retreat out of curiosity and because she had 
made a bet in which she had given odds of 15 to 1. 

She told him that she had been reared a Baptist, and when she heard about 
Catholics making retreats, had decided to make one out of curiosity. When 
one of her college teachers warned her that a fellow teacher had made a 
retreat a few years before and a short time later become a Catholic, she bet the 
professor 15 to 1 she wouldn’t be influenced by the retreat. 

“And here this retreat isn’t over yet, and I want to lose the bet,” she said. 

Less than six months afterwards she was received into the Catholic Church 
and within a year entered a sisterhood. 


GRAB IT! 


Once in a while we get the idea that we would do better work if we had 
better equipment, and most of us wait until everything is perfect in all depart- 
ments. Still did you ever hear of what great thoughts first saw the light of 
composition on the back of an old envelope? If our authors waited until they 
could move in front of a stack of writing paper, their minds would be as 
blank as the pages. Never let an idea slip away from you because you can’t 
put it down on something as lasting as it deserves: These ideas don’t have 
to be the first faint lines of a book or a song or play. ‘More often than you 
care to admit, God gives you a quickie that may be the first stroke of sanctity. 
Jot it down, and then climb upon it. 


Padre 
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How to Act Toward 


Invalidly Married Catholics 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


Some guiding principles for those 
who face the too common problem 
of an invalid marriage in the 

circle of their family or friends. 


NE of the most common and dif- 
ficult moral problems that must 

be faced by Catholics today is that 
concerning the right attitude to be 
taken toward Catholics who have 
publicly renounced the grace of God 
by entering an invalid marriage. 
Sometimes parents have to face the 
problem when a son or daughter 
takes this fateful step. Other relatives, 
friends, neighbors, business associ- 
ates, fellow parishioners, not infre- 
quently run into the same thing. All 
want an answer to questions like 
these: “How should we act toward 
a relative or friend who has chosen 
to live publicly in a state of sin? 
Must we avoid them? May we keep 
up some contact with them? May we 
or should we help them in any way?” 
The problem is so common in this 
divorce-ridden world of ours, that it 
needs to be thrashed out as thorough- 
ly as possible. When that is done, it 
will be seen that some rules can be 
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set down that are very definite and 
seriously binding in conscience, while 
other principles must be asserted that 
leave much to the honest judgment 
of the individual Catholic in a set of 
particular circumstances. 

This important study will deal, 
therefore, first, with the difficulties 
surrounding this touchy problem; 
second, with certain principles that 
can be set down; third, with a few 
practical recommendations. 


Let it be noted carefully that we 
are speaking, not of divorced and re- 
married persons in general, but of 
informed Catholics who attempt mar- 
riage after a divorce, or with a di- 
vorced but validly married person. 
The principles set down will apply in 
some measure to Catholics who mar- 
ry outside the Church, but who 
could be rightly married before a 
priest. In this case, however, it is far 
easier for the sinner to return to the 
grace of God by having the marri- 
age rectified in the Church, and 
Catholic friends and relatives will 
ordinarily concentrate on achieving 
that end. The difficult cases are those 
in which a Catholic insists on living 
as if married to a person with whom 
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there can be no valid marriage in the 
eyes of God and of His Church. 
What attitude is to be taken toward 
such Catholics? 


I. THE DIFFICULTIES 


LL the difficulties connected 

with deciding on a right mode 

of conduct toward such as these 

arise from the fact that two different 

kinds of obligation must be weighed 
carefully against each other. 

A. On the one hand, there is the 
obligation of not giving scandal by 
any manifestation or appearance of 
approval of the invalid marriage. 


Scandal is defined as any wrong 
words, actions, even omissions, that 
may incite or assist or facilitate or 
contribute to the sins of others. Note 
two things in this definition: 1) that 
it is a wrong or evil word, action or 
omission contributing to the sin of 
another, that carries the stigma of 
scandal; good or virtuous actions, 
which someone might twist into their 
own purposes of evil, are not sins of 
scandal; 2) that practically any sort 
of help or encouragement given to 
another in his sins would involve 
scandal if it resulted from the bad 
actions, words or omissions. 

In the case of those who commit 
the great public sin of entering an 
invalid marriage, and who continue to 
live in the habitual sins of an inval- 
id marriage, it is entirely sinful to 
give, before, at, or after the so-called 
marriage, any sign of approval of the 
sins. That would be like saying: “I 
think you are doing the right thing, 
despite Christ’s clear statement that 
he who puts away his wife and mar- 
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ries another is guilty of adultery. I 
accept your marriage, even though I 
know God cannot accept it, and 
Christ cannot accept, and the Church © 
cannot accept it.” It is easy to see 
how such words from a relative or 
friend, or actions easily interpreted 
as meaning the same thing, will con- 
tribute to and make easier the con- 
tinuation of the sins of one invalidly 
married. 


There is another reason for the 
fact that any approval of a Catho- 
lic’s bad marriage constitutes scan- 
dal. It makes it easier for persons 
not yet married to yield to the temp- 
tation, if it arises, of entering a sim- 
ilar sinful and invalid marriage. No 
one can possibly doubt that the fre- 
quency with which this moral tragedy 
overtakes Catholics today is due in 
large measure to the fact that so 
many Catholics do in some way give 
their blessing and approval to such 
invalid marriages. One can realistic- 
ally imagine many a Catholic who 
has fallen in love with a divorced 
person saying to himself (or her- 
self): ‘“So-and-so is a Catholic and 
he married after a divorce, or mar- 
ried a divorced person. He’s getting 
along fine. All his friends and rela- 
tives have accepted his marriage as 
if it were as good as any other. It 
won't be so bad if I do the same 
thing.” 


The danger of such scandal prompt- 
ed the apostles, in the inspired words 
of the New Testament, and even our 
Lord Himself, to make some stern 
statements in regard to the treatment 
of those who publicly renounced 
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Christ and His doctrine. Thus, St. 
Paul, in 2 Thessalonians, 3/6: “We 
charge you, brethren, in the name 
of our Lord, Jesus Christ, to with- 
draw yourselves from every brother 
who lives irregularly, and not accord- 
ing to the teaching received from us.” 
Again in 3/13 of the same letter, “If 
anyone does not obey our word by 
this letter, note that man and do not 
associate with him, that he may be 
put to shame. Yet do not regard him 
as an enemy, but admonish him as a 
brother.” And St. John, in his second 
epistle, filled as it is with repetitions 
of his familiar theme of the neces- 
sity of fraternal charity, still has this 
to say: “Anyone who advances and 
does not abide in the doctrine of 
Christ, has not God. . . . If anyone 
comes to you and does not bring this 
doctrine, do not receive him into the 
house, or say to him welcome. For 
he who says to him welcome, is a 
sharer in his evil works.” 


Our Lord Himself has equally se- 
vere words, to be understood always 
in the light of His great hatred of 
scandal. Of the offender who, after 
repeated correction, will not hear the 
Church, he says, “Let him be to thee 
as the heathen and the publican.” 
(Matt. 18/17) 


Thus the case for not giving scan- 
dal by any sort of approval of the 
sins of an invalidly married Catholic, 
must be made very strong. Of course 
the greatest scandal, and the first 
scandal, is given by the Catholic who 
enters the invalid marriage, and 
thereby sets an evil example that oth- 
ers may follow. It must be the desire 
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and the duty of other Catholics not 
to increase that scandal by taking 
sides with the sinner through any 
show of approval for his sins. 


B. On the other hand, this urgent 
and clear obligation must be weighed 
against the duty of charity toward 
sinners. It is an essential part of 
Catholic teaching that God wants no 
sinner, not even the greatest, to be 
lost; that there is hope for every sin- 
ner until death has actually sealed his 
fate forever; that it is the duty of 
every Catholic to desire, to pray for, 
and, in so far as he has the power, 
to work for the conversion of sin- 
ners, especially of those to whom he 
is bound in some way. 

The difficulty is to exercise this 
charity in such a way as to elimin- 
ate any real scandal. When it is re- 
membered that scandal is given only 
when some kind of approval is ex- 
pressed or manifested for the sin of 
entering an invalid marriage, certain 
guiding principles can be set down. 
But there are always two extremes to 
be avoided. 


The first is that of erroneously 
making the danger of scandal a rea- 
son for cutting off every form of 
charity to the sinner and thus prac- 
tically slamming the door against his 
return to the grace of God. This is 
sometimes motivated more by selfish- 
ness and resentment than by any real 
spiritual desire to avoid scandal. 
Thus, a Catholic family, naturally 
feeling that it has been deeply dis- 
graced by the defection of one of its 
members who has entered an invalid 
marriage, might be merely expressing 
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its personal resentment in withhold- 
ing all signs of charity toward that 
person. Thus they may so embitter 
the one fallen, and the illicit partner 
who may be more or less ignorant 
of the evil of the marriage, that even 
if both became free to marry valid- 
ly, or able in some other way to es- 
cape their sinful state, they would 
not do so. 


HE other extreme is to make 

charity a cloak, for so com- 
plete and warmhearted an accept- 
ance of the invalidly married couple 
that it amounts to approval of the 
evil itself, encourages them to be 
content in their sins, and encourages 
others to commit the same grave 
sins. All charity toward public sin- 
ners of any kind must be inspired 
and marked by the desire to help 
them escape from their sins. It is no 
longer charity, but rather the most 
terrible form of unkindness, to en- 
courage a person to be satisfied with 
his sins. 

It is obvious, then, from this in- 
terplay of various considerations and 
obligations toward the invalidly mar- 
ried, that the solution of individual 
cases is not always easily decided 
upon. To help toward such solutions 
the following principles are laid down. 


Il. PRINCIPLES 


1. Before a Catholic enters an in- 
valid marriage toward which he seems 
to be tending, every reasonable ef- 
fort should be made by relatives and 
friends to dissuade him (or her) 
from taking this step. 

The obligation mentioned here be- 
gins as soon as a Catholic with whom 
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a relative or friend has some influ- 
ence is seen to be going steady with 
a person who cannot be married be- 
fore God. Right here is where many 
Catholics are guilty of grave sin. Not 
only do they not warn a close rela- 
tive or friend against the rising dan- 
ger of an invalid marriage, but they 
even promote and encourage regular 
dates between a couple that cannot 
validly marry. It is the same kind of 
grave scandal as to approve or en- 
courage the invalid marriage in which 
it can so easily result. Few divorced 
Catholics have not at times been the 
victims of diabolic advice from 
friends that they should find “a pal 
(of the opposite sex) and go out 
steady and have a good time.” Cath- 
olics should not even invite to their 
homes or their parties other Catho- 
lics who they know will be accom- 
panied by a steady date whom they 
cannot validly marry. 


Besides avoiding such scandal, 
good Catholics — parents, brothers 
and sisters, good friends — of one 
who has started company-keeping 
with a person who cannot be validly 
married, will marshal every argu- 
ment and every bit of influence they 
possess to save the one whom they 
love from the great danger in which 
he has placed himself. 

2. It is a mortal sin of scandal for 
any Catholic to express or show ap- 
proval of an attempted but invalid 
marriage of a Catholic. 

Certainly this is true of direct 
words of approval. For one Catholic 
to say to another who is about to 
marry a divorced person, or after a 
divorce, “Even if the Church refuses 
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to accept your marriage, I do,” or, 
“It’s too bad the Church doesn’t get 
up to date and recognize marriages 
like yours,” or, “I don’t blame you 
for this marriage; you’re in love and 
that’s all that matters,” is direct ap- 
proval, direct scandal, clearly mortal 
sin. 


But one can show approval of an 
invalid marriage without putting it 
into direct words. Here many Cath- 
olics infected with secularism or the 
world’s un-Christian outlook on 
things, often fail seriously. The truth 
is that to take any part in the prep- 
arations for and the ceremony and 
celebration of the invalid marriage of 
a Catholic is a show of approval and 
therefore serious scandal. This holds 
for parents and all members of the 
immediate family of the one attempt- 
ing the marriage, as well as for 
friends. 


Thus it would be seriously wrong 
for Catholics to attend “showers,” 
engagement parties, pre-wedding din- 
ners for Catholics about to attempt 
an invalid marriage. 

It would be seriously wrong to 
send wedding presents or congratu- 
latory cards to such persons. 

It would be seriously wrong to at- 
tend the wedding ceremony, either as 
a member of the wedding party or 
as a mere guest, or to go to the 
breakfast or banquet served after 
the wedding. 

It would be seriously wrong to 
help the invalidly marrying Catholic 
to find, rent, buy or furnish living 
quarters to be used after the wed- 
ding. 
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It would be seriously wrong: to of- 
fer hospitality, assistance or facilities 
for the honeymoon of the invalidly 
married Catholic. 


All these actions can be readily 
recognized as the equivalent of say- 
ing to the Catholic who is, accord- 
ing to the words of Christ, entering 
publicly into a life of sin, “I don’t 
see anything wrong with what you 
are doing. May you be most happy 
in your sins.” 


3. After a Catholic has entered 
and settled down in an invalid mar- 
riage, loyal Catholics may not give 
direct or indirect approval of the sit- 
uation, but they should be guided by 
true and sincere charity in the atti- 
tude they take toward the person. 

The first and most necessary ob- 
ject of all fraternal charity is to help 
one’s neighbors reach heaven. Scan- 
dal is the greatest sin against charity 
precisely because it means turning a 
person away from heaven. When the 
scandal of showing approval of the 
public sins of another has been dili- 
gently avoided, there still remains the 
duty of doing anything within one’s 
power to win the person away from 
his sins and back to the road to 
heaven. 


Thus it must not be thought that 
in all cases of invalidly married rel- 
atives or friends, Catholics should 
completely ostracize and avoid them. 
St. Paul, in one of the admonitions 
quoted above, commands Christians 
not to look upon sinners as enemies, 
but rather to admonish them as broth- 
ers. There must be a desire for the 
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conversion and salvation of the one 
gone astray; and prudent means 
must be used to express and fulfill 
the desire. 


However, circumstances differ so 
widely in this matter that it is diffi- 
cult to lay down universal rules. The 
individual Catholic must himself 
weigh his obligation not to give 
scandal against his obligation of 
charity toward the sinner and make 
the best decision he can with the 
help of God’s grace. At the same 
time, a few sample solutions of the 
problem may be given. 


a. Sometimes charity itself will 
suggest that a most effective way of 
“admonishing the sinner” (to use St. 
Paul’s phrase) is to sever all social 
relations with him (or her). This is 
true especially in cases where family 
ties have been strong; where the one 
entering the invalid marriage had ob- 
viously expected family and friends 
to be just as kind and affectionate 
after the invalid marriage as before; 
where it is prudently judged by the 
family and friends that the rupture 
of social relations will bring home to 
the outcast the evil of his state and 
the desire to escape it. 


b. Sometimes charity to others 
than the invalidly married person re- 
quires an almost complete break with 
that person. In a family of many 
children, in which the oldest married 
outside the Church (or even in the 
case of a cousin or uncle or aunt do- 
ing the same thing), the mother and 
father might prudently decide that 
the surest, and possibly only ade- 
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quate, way of impressing on their 
growing and teen-aged children the 
evil of a bad marriage is to sever re- 
lations with the one who chose such 
a “marriage.” In these cases, too, 
there is usually a good effect on the 
latter, in that the sadness of his (or 
her) spiritual state will be more 
clearly recognized. 


c. Sometimes, and here we may say 
most often, the right program to 
adopt is that of keeping up a limited 
contact with the one who has severed 
himself from the sacraments of the 
Church, with at least the hope that 
in due time the person will be will- 
ing to accept solid spiritual advice. 


We say limited contact, because 
there always remains the obligation of 
avoiding any manifest approval of 
the bad marriage. Thus the family 
or friends of an invalidly married 
couple may not invite the latter to 
occupy a guest room in their house, 
just as any truly married couple 
might be invited to do. They should 
not spend vacations with them, thus 
publicly supporting their pretense of 
being validly married in the eyes of 
God. 

But apart from such things, a cer- 
tain amount of social contact may be 
kept up so long as there is a flicker 
of hope of being able to help the 
person spiritually in the end. In such 
contacts, the friend or relative will 
use opportunities to urge the inval- 
idly married Catholic to pray daily, 
to attend Mass, at least on Sundays, 
to read spiritual books that may 
eventually provide the motives for a 
break with sin. It should be remem- 
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bered that nagging, that is, using 
every opportunity to berate, con- 
demn and scold the person, will nev- 
er accomplish much, except perhaps 
to stiffen him in the rejection of 
grace. 


Il. PRACTICAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Catholics should be aware that 
this problem is one on which they 
are bound to be misunderstood and 
misinterpreted by many non-Catho- 
lics. They will be accused, even when 
they do what their consciences dic- 
tate, of adopting a “holier-than-thou” 
attitude, of being intolerant and big- 
oted and hypocritical, of proudly 
sitting in judgment on sinners. 

None of these charges will be jus- 
tified, and none should be worried 
about, if they keep clearly in mind 
their own spiritual objectives. They 
want to prevent sin, and that is why 
they must not give the scandal of 
showing any approval of what 
Christ (not they) called a sinful and 
invalid marriage. They want to save 
sinners, and that is why they do what 
they think best to bring about the 
conversion of anyone who has public- 
ly renounced Christ’s teaching about 
marriage. 


Three recommendations are of- 
fered to Catholics who face the prob- 
lem of dealing with invalidly mar- 
ried Catholics. 


1. Be humble. Remember your 
own sins, which Christ has forgiven. 
Be mindful that you, too, might have 
severed yourself publicly from 
Christ’s Church, except for His 
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grace. Suppress personal resentment 
and anger based on a feeling that 
you have been disgraced by the ac- 
tion of one dear to you. Think often 
of this: If you had been a truer and 
a better loved one or friend, you 
might have prevented the tragedy 
that occurred. 


2. Explain your position simply 
and clearly to the invalidly married 
relative or friend, and to others who 
have a right and a need to know. 
When you have charted your course 
according to the principles set down 
in this article, let it be known, and 
with it your sole desire to help the 
wanderer back into the fold of 
Christ. 


3. In doubt, lean to the side of 
kindness. Let there be no room in 
your heart for personal bitterness, 
the least tinge of contempt for any 
sinner, the slightest pretext of mak- 
ing a final judgment. Give no scan- 
dal of approval of a bad marriage, 
but in all other things let kindness 
reveal your desire for the salvation of 
one who has turned away from 
Christ and His sacraments for the 
love of a human being. Never stop 
praying for that soul, never stop 
hoping for its salvation; never stop 
looking for an opportunity to help 
it back to the fold of Christ. 





It is better to keep your mouth 
closed and let people think that 
you are a fool, than to open it 
and remove all doubt. 
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+ HOW LONG SHOULD 


+ JHE THANKSGIVING 
+ AFTER COMMUNION 














+ LAST? 


IKE everything else in the world, 
the liturgy of the Catholic 
Church can lend itself to extremes in 
the practice of those people who are 
not sufficiently careful to “feel” with 
the Church as well as to believe with 
the Church, and who are always 
nervously anxious to be a few steps 
in advance of the Church. 

The Holy Father has pointed out 
this danger on more than one occa- 
sion. So have many wise and holy 
bishops and priests. The difficulty 


lies in this that those who go to ex-. 


tremes in the promoting and practic- 
ing of the liturgy do not believe that 
they are going to extremes. They be- 
lieve that most other people are not 
going far enough. 

An example of this is to be found 
in the assertion and custom of those 
who maintain that very little thanks- 
giving is needed after Holy Com- 
munion. It is the Communion itself, 
they say, that matters and makes for 
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virtue and not the formal prayers 
that are said after the Sacred Host 
has been consumed. 

Following this principle, they have 
been receiving our Lord in the Eu- 
charist and almost immediately after- 
wards going about the business of 
their daily work as though there 
were no necessity at all of a person- 
al and decently prolonged thanks- 
giving. Sometimes they nearly beat 
the priest who is saying the Mass 
out of the church. 

This is not the “feeling” or the 
teaching of the Church. The proof 
lies in the words of the Church’s 
greatest doctors and saints, men who 
knew the full meaning and value 
both of the liturgy and of private de- 
votion. St. Alphonsus Liguori is one 
such doctor of the Church. This is 
what he has to say about thanksgiv- 
ing after the reception of Holy Com- 
munion in his volume The Holy Eu- 
charist. 
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“There is no prayer more agree- 
able to God, or more profitable to 
the soul, than that which is made 
during the thanksgiving after Com- 
munion. It is the opinion of many 
grave and brilliant writers (Suarez, 
Cajetan, Valentia, De Lugo and oth- 
ers) that the Holy Communion, so 
long as the sacramental species last, 
constantly produces greater and 
greater graces in the soul, provided 
the soul is then constant in dispos- 
ing itself by new acts of virtue. The 
Council of Florence, in the decree of 
Eugenius IV to the Armenians, pro- 
claims that the Blessed Sacrament 
produces the same effect in the soul 
as material food, which, when it en- 
ters the body, takes effect accord- 
ing to the state in which it finds the 
body. 


“For this reason, holy souls en- 
deavor to remain as long as possi- 
ble in prayer after Communion. The 
saintly Father Avila, even when he 
was busily engaged in giving mis- 
sions and retreats, used to remain 
two hours in prayer after he had fin- 
ished saying his Mass. 


“It is not advisable, as many do, 
to begin to read immediately after 
Communion. It is better to spend at 
least a short time in producing af- 
fections and in conversing with Jesus 
who is then within the soul and body 
and in presenting to Him the needs 
that one has. 


“In affections and prayers the soul 
should entertain itself with Jesus after 
Communion, for we should realize 
that the acts formed in prayer after 
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Communion are far more precious 
and meritorious in the sight of God 
than when made at another time. 
When the soul is intimately united 
with Jesus Christ, as is the case after 
the reception of Holy Communion, 
the value of prayers said at such a 
time is immeasurably _ increased. 
After Communion our Lord is much 
more disposed to grant grace. 


“St. Teresa said that after Com- 
munion Jesus places Himself in the 
soul as on a throne of grace and 
then says: “What willest thou that I 
should do for thee?’ This is as 
though He said, ‘O soul, I am come 
for the express purpose of granting 
thee graces. Ask Me what thou wilt 
and as much as thou willest. Thou 
shalt receive all.’ ” 

Thus, it is clear from the writings 
of a great doctor of the Church that 
people, be they priests, sisters or lay 
people, do a great disservice to the 
Church and to souls when they min- 
imize the value of thanksgiving after 
Communion. They are correct in 
stating that the actual reception of 
Holy Communion is the essence of 
the sacrament. But they are wrong in 
stating that because of this truth not 
much else in the way of prayer and 
affections is required. 


F IT IS possible, the thanksgiv- 

ing after Holy Communion 
should last about fifteen minutes. 
Sometimes it happens that the pray- 
ers composing the Mass after the 
Communion are very short. The 
priest is off the altar only a few min- 
utes after our Lord enters the hearts 
of the people. 
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It is not wise in such a case for 
the people to get up and go out of 
the church simply because the Mass 
is over. If they can spare the time, 
they should stay in the church for a 
little while and complete their thanks- 
giving. It is an insult to our Lord for 
His friends to be so ready and so 
quick to put Him out of their minds 


when still He is in their hearts. One 
should not be surprised if such peo- 
ple receive few of the graces as a 
result of their Communion that oth- 
erwise they would receive. Our Lord 
likes to be given His honest due. A 
thanksgivingless Communion means 
depriving our Lord of what is His 
due. 





Thoughts for the Shut-in 


Carrying the Cross with Christ 


EING a shut-in during Lent has many 

spiritual compensations. The worldly- 
minded might not consider it such; but to 
anyone who can look at things in a Chris- 
tian way, there will appear a sense of fit- 
ness in the fact that suffering and pain 
coincide with this season. 

Lent is intended to bring us close to the 
sufferings of the Saviour; indeed, it is 
aimed at inspiring us to participate in His 
sufferings because we are the ones who 
deserved them and whose place Christ 
took. For most Christians, participation in 
the sufferings of Christ is not made very 
overwhelming. A pang of hunger now and 
then, the abstinence from one kind of 
food, with many other kinds remaining to 
select from, an extra hour of prayer and 
devotions each week — that is about all 
Lent amounts to. This is hardly worthy to 
be called by the noble name of “sharing 
the cross,” except that Christ has willed 
to accept it as such. 


For that reason there is a little favorit- 
ism shown to those who are given some- 
thing more like a real share in Christ's 
suffering. If it is salutary and necessary 
for all to suffer a little during Lent, it is 
more salutary and more blessed for some 
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to suffer much during that time. Those 
selected for the graver hardships are not 
of the common and ordinary rank. Of them 
the reproachful words cannot be used: “Be- 
cause of your weakness, the way has been 
made easy.” Rather, they are the strong, 
the valiant, the beloved, who are asked to 
fill up the emptiness left by the weakness 
of others with sacrifices truly comparable 
with those of Christ. 


T. JOHN speaks the words that conse- 

crate suffering to the cause for which 
Christ died. “In this we have known the 
charity of God, because He hath laid 
down His life for us; and we ought to 
lay down our lives for our brethren.” He 
makes it universal — this need of laying 
down our lives for our brethren, yet few 
there are whom God permits or asks to 
help His Son save the world by suffering 
alone. Those few — the shut-ins of hos- 
pitals and sanatoriums and private homes 
— bear in their wounds and pains the 
sinners of the world! 


Bear them bravely, ye chosen ones! 
Bear them safely and securely; bear them 
out of their sins — bear them home to 
God! . 
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IN DEFENSE 
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OF CHILDREN 


There are parents today who are 
more cruel than the ancient pagans 


who murdered their children. 
They are the parents who are giving 
bad example to their children and 
warping the life of their souls. 


OO much publicity has been giv- 

en to the pitifully small group 
of teen-agers who have been con- 
victed of crime. True, crime is news. 
And whether the crime is committed 
by a man 36 or a boy 16, it is still 
news. But generally speaking, teen- 
agers have taken a beating in the 
press within the last ten years. Teen- 
agers used to be characterized by an 
outgrowth of ugly pimples and a flair 
for giggling at anything that was said. 
Now, thanks to an unscrupulous 
press, they seem to be characterized 
by crime which is not true. 

The ancient dictum that parents 
are to blame for delinquent children 
is getting a little worn at the sleeves. 
Sure, delinquent children come from 
delinquent parents; but where can we 
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find the answer to the delinquent par- 
ents. Where? In the Bible . . . and 
in a study of history. 


BEFORE THE TIME OF CHRIST 


long time before Christ there 

was a famous market place at 
the foot of the Aventine hill in the 
suburbs of Rome where children were 
bought and sold as easily as a sack 
of groceries in a supermart today. 
Men and women who ran houses of 
prostitution used to come to this 
market to buy young baby girls who 
could be trained like so many ani- 
mals for a sinful business. Baby boys 
were bought and sold and trained 
through the years to become gladi- 
ators in the arena. Some bought chil- 
dren and distorted their faces and 
limbs so that they could serve as a 
source of merriment to the spectators 
who would watch them later as a 
form of recreation. 

Others were buried alive or killed 
so that the witch doctors of the time 
could obtain and use their hearts, 
livers and even entrails as medicines 
in their phony cures. A certain group 
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of savage men even gouged out the 
eyes of the little ones they bought or 
broke their legs so that when they 
begged they would arouse more sym- 
pathy and pity. 

This was the fate of a child in the 
days of paganism. A child had no 
rights, even the right to life. A newly- 
born child was shown to its father. 
If he turned his back on it, this ges- 
‘ ture was a sentence of death for the 
child. He was either to be killed out- 
right or to be exposed to the elements 
and animals. 

Then Jesus Christ appeared on the 
scene of the world. One of His first 
statements was: “Come to Me all 
you who labor and are burdened and 
I will refresh you.” 


CHRIST AND CHILDREN 

S IT any wonder then that little 

children ran to Him in much the 
same way that a little girl will run to 
meet her dad coming home from 
work? On one occasion when the 
children ran to Him, the apostles, 
erroneously thinking He needed a 
rest, drove them from Him. But St. 
Mark points out that He was “indig- 
nant” with the disciples and said: 
“Suffer the little children to come to 
Me; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

He made it clear that grown-ups 
were not to interfere at this precious 
moment. Rather, they would do well 
to get beneath the surface and recog- 
nize a trinity of virtues in a child: 
frankness, simplicity, and innocence; 
which are also three fundamental vir- 
tues for obtaining heaven. 

One day when Our Lord had left 
Galilee to journey to Jerusalem, His 
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disciples came to him and asked: 
“Who, do you think, is greater in the 
kingdom of heaven?” Christ put His 
arm around a little child and an- 
swered simply: “Amen I say to you, 
unless you are converted and become 
as little children, you shall not enter 
the kingdom of heaven. Whoever 
therefore humbles himself as this lit- 
tle child, he is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


N°? wonder Jesus Christ has been 
called the champion of family 
life. His simple statements about the 
humility of a child shattered com- 
pletely the pagan attitude toward 
children. Christ gave to children the 
dignity that the pagans had stripped 
from them. Even the apostles consid- 
ered His lessons of humility a little 
strange. To use a child as an exam- 
ple for the inhabitants of a proud 
world was even more strange. 

Plato, who was called “divine” 
saw nothing wrong in putting chil-— 
dren to death. Aristotle himself 
thought it was better for the public 
welfare to kill children who were 
born weak or deformed. And yet 
Christ loaded children with a dignity 
that was undreamt of until that time: 
“And whoever receives one such lit- 
tle child in My Name receives Me.” 


CHRIST NO DREAMER 


N regard to children Christ was 

not a dreamer. He was the first 
to recognize that no one cares for a 
pouting or spoiled child. He even 
used this example with the Pharisees 
and Sadducees in showing them how 
stubborn and pouting they were in 
regard to the kingdom of heaven. 
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The children of Biblical times used 
to play games of make-believe. Some- 
times this was gay, and it took the 
form of a wedding game; at other 
times it was sad and took the form 
of a funeral. 


Both the Pharisees and Sadducees 
acted like petulant children. When 
John the Baptist came proclaiming 
the kingdom of God, they rejected 
him because he was too stern. He 
drank no wine; he ate locusts and 
wild honey for his food and was 
dressed in a forbidding garment made 
of itchy camel’s hair, bound at the 
waist by a stiff leather belt. This was 
not for them, so they rejected John 
the Baptist. 


When Christ came, he made it a 
point to be natural and human in 
everything he did. He went to their 
banquets and, by inference, even en- 
joyed their food and wine. This was 
not for them either, so they rejected 
Christ. They began to pout about the 
kingdom of heaven. 

In answer to their attitude, which 
was much like that of a spoiled child, 
Christ said: “To what shall I liken 
this generation? It is like children 
sitting in the market place, who call 
to their companions and say, ‘We 
have piped to you (as was done at 
a wedding feast) and you have not 
danced; we have sung dirges (as at 
a funeral), and you have not mourn- 
ed.’ For John came neither eating 
nor drinking, and they say: ‘He has 
a devil!’ The Son of Man came eating 
and drinking, and they say, ‘Behold 
a glutton and a wine-drinker, a friend 
of publicans and sinners!’ ” 
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STRONG WORDS OF CHRIST 


N defense of children, Jesus Christ 

was never more stern and severe 
than when talking about the bad ex- 
ample that can so easily be given to 
His little ones. “But whoever occa- 
sions the ruin of one of these little 
ones who believes in Me, it were well 
for him that a great millstone were 
hung around his neck and he were 
drowned in the depths of the sea.” 


It is far worse to kill the soul than 
to kiil the body. “Fear not those,” 
He said, “who can kill the body; but 
rather fear him that can kill both 
body and soul.” For such men, who 
through depraved morals, kill the 
souls of children by scandal, the ordi- 
nary punishment of the courts is not 
enough. Their punishment must be 
unusual. It must be so fierce that it 
will serve as a wholesome fear to 
keep men from becoming an occa- 
sion of ruin for children. The image 
of the millstone stresses this idea. 


The millstone Christ talks about 
was far larger and heavier than that 
used by the women and slaves in 
grinding flour. This millstone is to 
be slipped over their neck much in 
the fashion of a huge collar; and they 
are to be thrown into the middle of 
the sea. If they were thrown into the 
water near the bank, there might be 
some hope of their escaping. This 
shows how much our Lord hates 
scandal, especially scandal given to 
a child. 


“Woe to the world,” Christ groan- 
ed, “because of scandals! For it must 
be that scandals come; but woe to 
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the man by whom the scandal 
comes!” Certainly the human race 
is such that scandal becomes a public 
moral necessity. Human nature will 
cast about for an excuse when scan- 
dal is given. But to show you how 
important it is to avoid scandal, 
Christ said very clearly: “If your 
hand or foot is an occasion of sin to 
you, cut it off, and fling it from you! 
It is better for you to enter maimed 
or lame into life than, having two 
hands or two feet, to be cast into the 
Gehenna of fire. And if your eye is 
an occasion of sin to you, pluck it 
out and fling it from you. It is better 
for you to enter into life with one 
eye than, having two eyes, to be cast 
into the Gehenna of fire.” 


MODEL FOR ADULTS 
HIS is the burning, anxious love 
that Christ had for children. 
Under no conditions are they to be 
. hurt morally. And His love for them 
becomes even more anxious ‘if we 
consider that shortly before He died 
He showed a special kindness toward 
children. He had been living a little 
distance from Judea beyond the Jor- 
dan. One day after a long period of 
teaching the crowds, after He had 
given clear-cut answers to the Phar- 
isees about divorce; when He had 
proclaimed that no man — judge, 
magistrate, minister or priest — had 
the power to break asunder what 
God had joined together; when He 
had pointed out the excellence of 
virginity to the disciples, He blessed 
the children. “Suffer them to come 
to Me,” He told the disciples, “and 
forbid them not; for to such belongs 
the kingdom of God. Indeed I tell 
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you, whoever does not accept the 
kingdom of God as a little child shall 
by no means enter it.” This is not a 
smooth, buttery statement. It is load- 
ed. He knows that a child has the 
requirements of heaven. But right 
now, He is saying, you have to meas- 
ure up to the simplicity of a child in 
your state of life, or you shall by no 
means enter the kingdom of heaven. 


It is a sad commentary on our 
modern life, then, when we hear so 
many statements made against chil- 
dren. “What are you going to do 
with these kids today? What is the 
world coming to? These kids are as 
wild as animals.” 


The plain truth still remains that 
the young people today are no differ- 
ent than were the young people that 
lived a hundred years ago. These 
young people want to do what is 
right, if only they knew what it was, 
and if only they received better ex- 
ample from those who are older. In- 
stead of screaming about the faults 
of the modern-day child, parents 
would do well to dig away at some 
of the selfishness that is so character- 
istic of the modern home. The elders 
of today stand in amazement and 
“oh” and “ah” when they hear for 
the first time that pagans used to kill 
their children, and sometimes even 
sold them for purposes of later pros- 
titution. But what about those parents 
who selfishly refuse to let their chil- 
dren be born? In this they are more 
brutal than the pagans. They do not 
give these children one little chance 
for eternal life. 
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TIPS FOR PARENTS 


HERE would be less room for 

juvenile delinquency in the 
world today if the lives of parents 
and teachers and those in authority 
were filled up with a cheerful gen- 
erosity. A selfish mother will hang 
a house key around a child’s neck 
in the morning and say: “You come 
straight home from school this after- 
noon. Mommy will be home at five.” 
Sure, mommy will be home at five, 
because she must work if the family 
is to live on a higher plane than the 
neighbors. No amount of money is 
so important that you can leave a 
child come in from school to an 
empty house. 


Or take the dad who is too tired 
to be interested in his own teen-agers’ 
activities. He is never generous 
enough to watch his daughter play 
a basketball game in the parish gym. 
He can’t be bothered with walking 
over to the hall to see the crowd at 
the high school dance. Let the par- 
ish priests do this! He has to watch 
television. And when his teen-agers 
begin to date, he doesn’t care much 
if it is steady dating or not. He 
doesn’t care whether they go swim- 
ming or to the park or to a drive-in. 
Just as long as they get out of the 
house and let him watch television 
in peace and quiet. 


And then watch him storm and 
rave when things go wrong. If the 
boy is picked up by the police on a 
charge of petty larceny, then the dad 
gets interested. At a time like this 
he is all authority and iron fists. The 
newspapers carry the pitiful pictures 
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of strong men crying in court as they 
listen to the charges against their 
teen-age sons who are accused of 
gang-war, rape, and murder. Why 
did all this happen? Why? 


Because there are parents today 
who are more cruel than the ancient 
pagans. Because there are parents 
who are continually giving bad ex- 
ample to their children at home. 
They yell and scream at the children 
(sometimes for no good reason at 
all) and then expect the children to 
be calm and composed. They prac- 
tice birth prevention in their own 
room and expect the children to be 
pure in theirs. They seek every com- 
fort in life, find an escape in beer 
and television and cards, and then 
expect the children to be dynamos 
of activity in doing the work around 
the house. They miss Mass on Sun- 
days and holy days, they eat meat 
on Fridays; and then wonder why the 
kids of today can’t control them- 
selves when dating. A husband and 
wife will air their grievances for one 
another in front of the children and 
then wonder why the kids talk back 
to the teachers in school. 


EMEMBER, a child has dignity, 
too. This dignity was given him 
by God. And that dignity does not 
begin when the boy or girl has gradu- 
ated from high school or college and 
brings home a pay-check. That dig- 
nity begins with the cradle and grows 
right along with the body and the 
mind. 


We certainly do not recommend 
that you pamper a child. Especially 
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teen-agers. You must make decisions 
for them, because at times they are 
not capable of doing so for them- 
selves. Find out who their compan- 
ions are, and whether these compan- 
ions are worthy of the dignity of your 
child. Be sure to know what kind of 
crowd roams in and out of the piz- 
zeria or ice-cream parlor where your 
teen-ager hangs out. Warn them re- 
peatedly against the dangers of a 
drive-in theatre where, as Bob Hope 
says, it’s a wonder that the people 
on the screen don’t stop and watch 
the people in the cars. 


TALK ABOUT GOD 


ND don’t be afraid to make a 

reverent mention of God in 
your home. Some parents balk at the 
very idea of instilling the right no- 
tions cf heaven and hell in the minds 
of their children. An unselfish dad 
will ask his teen-age son or daughter 
when they went to confession or 
Communion last. A mother will feel 
thrilled to see the rosary under the 
pillow of the teen-ager in the morn- 
ing. A generous parent will be glad 


when the kids from school drop in 
for an evening at the house, playing 
records and drinking cokes. 

It is time, then, to come down 
from the ivory towers and develop 
the attitude of Christ toward chil- 
dren and teen-agers. Turn off the 
record about juvenile delinquency 
which has been played so often that 
it is scratchy. It would be well for 
all — parents, teachers, priests, sis- 
ters, school and civil authorities — 
to view the problem of juvenile de- 
linquency through the eyes of Christ 
Himself. 

A child, remember, is born with 
an inherent frankness, simplicity and 
innocence that grows with the years. 
If the child loses any one or all of 
these three virtues, it is because older 
people have robbed him of it. The 
only way you can give these things 
back to him is by taking up again the 
job of being a parent twenty-four 
hours a day and seven days a week. 
It's not an easy job. But God will 
help you to be a tremendous success 
as a parent if you ask Him for help 
and if you give it a real try. 


Foolish Question — Wise Answer 


Passing through the prison garment factory one day, the chaplain noticed 
a prisoner sitting cross-legged, sewing a burlap covering on a bale of overalls. 
“Good morning,” said the chapiain, “are you sewing?” 


“No, Father. Reaping.” 





IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of THE LIGUORIAN and 
send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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SIZING UP 
THE SERMON 


@ Some pointed opinions, from parishioner 


@ and pastor, on the preaching of sermons. 


Louis G. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


66D INBAR,” I said, “Give me 
your honest opinion. What do 
you think of my sermons?” 

You might have thought I was 
looking for a compliment, but not if 
you knew Finbar O’Houlihan. I could 
trust him to tell me the truth, even 
though it proved to be uncompli- 
mentary. 

I had just come over to the rectory 
from the church, where I had been 
watching a mechanic install a new 
public address system, which explains 
why my thoughts were on the sub- 
ject of sermonizing. In the rectory I 
found Finbar, with word of a new 
family which had moved into the 
parish. By easy stages, then, we 
found ourselves in the kitchen over 
cups of Nora’s strong and fragrant 
black coffee. 

“Father,” Finbar answered prompt- 
ly, “I won’t do it, lest I embarrass 
you. But I'll tell you what I will do. 
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I'll talk about sermons in a general 
sort of way.” 

“And mine will be included?” 

“T dare say they will; as my father 
used to say, if the shoe has your 
name on it, put it on, even though 
it pinches.” 

“All right, Finbar. 
sermons in general?” 


What about 


R. O’Houlihan took out his 

pipe meditatively and began to 
fill it as he spoke. This was Finbar 
at his best, distilling his thoughts on 
a subject chosen at random, and dis- 
pensing the product to an apprecia- 
tive audience. 

“Well, to begin with,” he said, 
“there is the long sermon and there 
is the short sermon. In the old days, 
long sermons were the fashion. I 
mind when old Father O’Reilly used 
to think nothing of preaching for an 
hour or more at the Sunday high 
Mass. In the grand style, too, with 
sweeping gestures, rketorical questions 
by the bushel, and oratorical pauses 
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when the only sound to be heard in 
church would be the asthmatic 
breathing of old Foley, the sexton. 
Those were the days!” 

“Don’t get lost in your reminis- 
cences, Finbar,” I said. “I take it 
you like long sermons, but is that 
the sum of it?” 

“Not at all, not at all. Don’t mis- 
take me, Father, I liked old Father 
O’Reilly’s sermons, but the man was 
so gifted that while he was preaching 
you never thought to look at your 
watch. Begging your indulgence, 
there aren’t many like him. And then 
the tempo of the times is different 
now. I think I would get awful rest- 
less over one of those long sermons 
now, and there are others, I’m sure, 
who would stand it even less well.” 


66 HAT about the missionaries 
who were here a few 

months ago. Wouldn’t you say their 

sermons were fairly long?” 

“Yes, I suppose they were, al- 
though Father O’Reilly wouldn’t have 
said so. To him, anything under an 
hour was scarcely worthwhile getting 
into the pulpit for. These missionaries 
we had preached about a half hour 
or forty minutes, and I didn’t hear 
any complaints. But then I ‘think 
the people who make a mission are 
keyed up; they expect to be more 
thoroughly worked over and given 
a salutary injection of sulphur and 
brimstone, and all this takes a little 
time.” 

“I can’t object to your reasoning.” 

“Now then, at the opposite ex- 
treme, we have the short sermon. 
There is a lot to be said for the short 
sermon, even apart from its absolute 
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necessity where there are six Masses 
on Sunday. I don’t mean a sermon 
so short, mind you, that it’s over be- 
fore it’s fairly begun. It can be short, 
but it can still say something. When 
it’s well prepared, that is.” Finbar 
paused to light his pipe, keeping his 
eyes innocently cast down. 


“Granted and agreed,” I said. 
“You wouldn’t be getting personal?” 

“Not on your life,” said Finbar. 
“TI only state in a general sort of way 
what I know your reverence will 
agree to, that nothing is more point- 
less than a short sermon that is poor- 
ly prepared. It’s like a painter trying 
to cover the side of a house with a 
pint of paint.” 

“An apt comparison.” 

“But a short sermon well prepared 
and delivered is a gem and a jewel. 
It sticks to one point, and it’s a joy 
to listen to, and I think my fellow 
parishioners will agree with me.” 

“I can’t deny the truth of what you 
say, Finbar, and I have to confess 
that sometimes I have failed.” 

Finbar raised his hand. 


66 OTHING personal in my re- 

marks, Father. Now to pro- 
ceed and conclude, I like a preacher 
who talks loudly enough to be heard. 
If the people can’t hear him, there’s 
no use in his preaching at all. If he 
has a public address system, fine and 
dandy, but let him use it wisely and 
well, avoiding that other extreme of 
turning it up so loud that his voice 
rattles the very stations on the walls. 
Still, let him put some life and vigor 
into his words. I’ve heard some, beg- 
ging your reverence’s pardon, who 
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preach as though they were reading 
names from a telephone directory. 
Not every priest has it in him to be 
a polished orator, ’tis true, but I hold 
that if a preacher has something to 
say, and he says it in a manner that 
is both lively and loud, the people 
will love him for it.” 

Finbar stopped and looked at me 
quizzically from under his bushy eye- 
brows. 

“You'll call me anti-clerical if I 
carry on much longer,” he said. 

“Not at all, Finbar. I’'d say you 
made some good points. And now 
I’m going to retaliate. The people 
have a right to a good sermon. But 
the preacher has certain rights, too.” 

“Sure he has, Father. Let me have 
both barrels.” 

“Well, first of all, the preacher 
likes to have attention. He likes to 
have his hearers give evidence that 
they are following his words. He is 
not very fond of the pious lady who 
reads out of her prayer book all dur- 
ing the sermon, or ostentatiously tells 
off her beads, or makes a close study 
of the stained glass windows.” 

“I can well believe it.” 


“And the preacher sometimes 
would like to scorch that phantom 
group, mostly men, who lounge 
against the back wall of the church 
during the sermon in an attitude of 
complete disinterest, or who duck in 
and out of the vestibule, and on a 
warm summer day, may be seen by 
the preacher smoking their cigarettes 


on the church steps. The preacher 
may be well aware of his deficiencies 
as a speaker, but it pains him to see 
his people commenting so openly 
and rudely on his limitations.” 


6c ND then there are the cough- 

ers, God love them. Now 
coughing, of course, is something 
that often can’t be controlled. But 
some psychologist should explain the 
startling fact that so often at the pre- 
cise moment the preacher makes his 
introductory sign of the cross, a veri- 
table paroxysm of coughing sweeps 
over the congregation.” 

“T’ve noticed the same,” said Fin- 
bar, sympathetically. 

“Also there are the crying babies. 
Now I believe that babies should be 
brought to church, and I recognize 
the fact that in church it will inevita- 
bly happen that sometimes they be- 
gin to cry. But if this crying persists 
during a sermon, the preacher wish- 
es, oh! so desperately at times, that 
the father or mother would take the 
child to the vestibule for a few mo- 
ments, or would make use of the 
crying room, where it is available.” 

“Not only the preacher would ap- 
preciate it, but the congregation as 
well,” said Finbar. 

“Well, Finbar,” I said, “Back to 
duty. I want to start preparing my 
sermon for next Sunday.” 

“Do that, Father. And give it to us 
good. We’re lazy louts, most of us, 
and we need to be stirred up, and 
you’re just the man who can do it.” 





oO 


Perhaps it would have a salutary effect if the steering wheel of an auto- 
mobile were made in the form of a harp. 
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By the Bystander 





ATHOLIC parents, teachers, 

priests and religious, should 
begin to do some serious thinking 
about the growing dissatisfaction 
with the system and achievements 
of the educational system in the 
United States. This dissatisfaction 
is not something arising out of the 
spleen of a few crotchety com- 
plainers; it is based on facts that 
can be weighed and assayed by 
any thoughtful (if not intellec- 
tual) American. The complaint 
is that we are not really educating 
our young people in the real sense 
of the word, and it is made of 
both the public and private (non- 
religious and religious) school 
systems in the land. Perhaps the 
sad thing is that it can be made 
more of the Catholic school sys- 
tem than the others. Not that the 
Catholic schools, lower and high- 
er, are not doing a good and nec- 
essary job of making religion 
mean something substantial to 
those who attend them. The point 
being made here is that they are 
not producing the kind of schol- 
ars, thinkers, leaders, that the na- 
tion needs. 
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SL DECLANWCES 


Why So Few 
Catholic Leaders? 


UT of a wealth of worth- 

while writing on this sub- 
ject, we here refer those who may 
at first sight find their gorge ris- 
ing over the above statements to 
two excellent studies of the ques- 
tion. The first is a lecture deliver- 
ed by Rear Admiral H. G. Rick- 
over, U.S.N., Chief of the Naval 
Reactors’ Branch of the U. S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, at a 
luncheon sponsored by the Thom- 
as Alva Edison Foundation in 
East Orange, New Jersey, on No- 
vember 20, 1956. Admiral Rick- 
over’s starting point is a very prag- 
matic one, namely, that the future 
security of the nation is being 
badly jeopardized by the fact that 
our educational system is not pro- 
ducing teachers, scientists, inven- 
tors and leaders nearly as rapidly 
as the enforced system in Russia. 
His conclusions to our mind are 
debatable, in that he urges spe- 
cial schools, with accelerated 
courses, for specially talented or 
brilliant children, from whose 
ranks will come the scholars and 
scientists and thinkers on whom 
the nation’s advancement depends 
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as much as on man-power, armies 
and munitions. But between his 
starting point and his conclusions 
he levels some devastating charges 
against the ideals, methods and ac- 
complishments of the educational 
processes of America. 
e 

T would require too much 

space here to give an adequate 
presentation of all the thinking 
behind Admiral Rickover’s in- 
dictment. (Anyone who wishes to 
read it can, we feel sure, obtain a 
free copy by writing to the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, Washing- 
ton, 25, D.C., for Admiral Rick- 
over’s address, The Education of 
Our Talented Children.) We shall 
merely name the factors he sets 
down as contributing to lack of 
real intellectual development in 
American schools. They are: 1) 
lack of a definite grading system 
and_ indiscriminate promotion 
from grade to grade; 2) too many 
useless elective courses in high 
school, most of them far removed 
from any mind-training, and ap- 
pealing to pupils who want to get 
through school with the least 
work; 3) neglect of the potential- 
ities of talented and exceptional 
pupils; 4) the shortest school year 
of all the western culture nations 
(180 days of actual class against 
200 to 210); 5) a clinging to, if 
not a cultivation of the tradition 
among young people that to be 
highly educated is to deserve 
to be called by an opprobrious 
name, such as “egg-head” or 
“long-hair;” 6) above all, an in- 
creasing neglect of the academic 
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or liberal arts courses (such as 
languages, basic sciences, history, 
literature, etc.) which are the in- 
dispensable foundations of all 
true intellectual advancement. 


The result of these factors at 
work in American schools is, ac- 
cording to Admiral Rickover, 
(and we agree with him) that they 
turn out pleasant and attractive 
and socially adjusted young men 
and women; they speed many on 
their way to the great American 
ideal of making good money in 
business; but they do not produce 
thinkers, scholars, scientists, lead- 
ers, in any proportion to their ef- 
forts. Admiral Rickover obviously 
despairs of so changing the system 
that it may produce an adequate 
number of these latter; that is 
why he proposes that talented 
children be taken out of the sys- 
tem when they reach the 5th or 
6th grade and be educated in spe- 
cial schools designed for them, 
supported by public funds, and 
open equally to rich and poor. 
Only thus, he thinks, can America 
provide the leadership in the arts, 
the sciences, in statesmanship, 
even in business, that the times 
increasingly demand. 

e 


HE second study of this prob- 

lem is one that treats only of 
the Catholic school system, from 
the parochial to the university 
and post-graduate levels. It too 
was originally a lecture, delivered 
in St. Louis on May 14, 1955, by 
Monsignor John Tracy Ellis, pro- 
fessor of the Catholic University 
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of Washington. It is now publish- 
ed between hard covers by The 
Heritage Foundation, 75 E. Wac- 
ker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill., under 
the title, American Catholics and 
the Intellectual Life. First, it pre- 
sents a thoughtful explanation of 
why not much in the way of in- 
tellectual achievement could have 
been expected of Catholics during 
the years of the infancy and 
growth of the Church in the 
United States. Among the reasons 
was the undeniable prejudice 
against the Church and all her 
works in the early days; the fact 
that.so much of the growth of the 
Church came from the influx of 
immigrants, a large proportion of 
whom had little educational back- 
ground themselves; the need for 
administrators, builders, practical 
men, rather than thinkers, schol- 
ars and writers, among the dioc- 
esan and religious priests who had 
to provide for the material facil- 
ities of the expanding Church in 
America; the lack of gifts and en- 
dowments for intellectual pur- 
suits. On top of all this, however, 
Msgr. Ellis sees Catholics caught 
up in the same mistrust of intel- 
lectual attainment that is spoken 
of by Admiral Rickover: marked 
by a leaning toward the how-to- 
make-money techniques, the easy 
elective courses such as square 
dancing, physical education, do- 
mestic science, etc.; and the dub- 
bing of truly learned men as “egg- 
heads” and “‘long-hairs.”’ 
e 


.* any rate, Catholic educa- 
tion, which is no longer in 
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its infancy or even adolescence, 
has failed to produce the type of 
thinkers and leaders that should 
certainly be expected of it. This 
is the more deplorable when it 1s 
recalled that Catholics are heirs to 
the oldest and greatest education- 
al system in the world — that 
which produced the intellectual 
giants of the medieval world. 
Robert Hutchins spared no feel- 
ings when, in an address to the 
National Catholic Educational 
Association, he pointed out this 
glorious heritage, and then said to 
the assembled Catholic educators: 
“I find it necessary to level against 
you a scandalous accusation: In 
my opinion ... you have imitated 
the worst features of secular edu- 
cation and ignored most of the 
good ones.” The bad features so 
imitated by Catholic education he 
listed as “athleticism, collegiatism, 
vocationalism and anti-intellectu- 
alism.” The good features largely 
ignored he set down as “high aca- 
demic standards, development of 
habits of work, and research.” 
@ 

LL sorts of arguments can be 

raised against this rather pat 
summation, but it is difficult (if 
not impossible) for anybody to 
give an adequate answer to Msgr. 
Ellis’s array of facts which prove 
that Catholics have not produced 
anything near their share of 
soundly educated, truly intellec- 
tual leaders. Again there is not 
room here for his array of facts — 
anybody can read them in his 
book. One that is indicative is the 
fact that, when Pope Pius XI re- 
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established the Pontifical Acad- 
emy of Sciences in 1936, of the 70 
selected scientists only one, Geo- 
rge S. Sperti, was from an Amer- 
ican Catholic institution. As late 
as 1954, only two men from Amer- 
ican Catholic institutions had 
been elected to the Academy. 


Practically every statistical study 
of the backgrounds of the leading 
thinkers, scientists, statesmen and 
writers of America in recent years 
reveals an appalling lack of Cath- 
olics from Catholic educational 
institutions rising to any kind of 
intellectual eminence. This does 
not militate, let it be quickly 
added, against the wisdom of the 
Church in commanding her chil- 
dren to seek a Catholic education 
up to the highest levels. Indeed, 
the evils here mentioned are even 
more prominent, as Admiral 
Rickover’s study reveals, in the 
secular educational system, to 
which we must add the supremely 
important evil of lack of religious 
orientation. But it does raise the 
question of why so few Catholics, 
of the thousands who receive the 
benefits of a full Catholic educa- 
tion, rise to greater heights of in- 
tellectual achievement and _ lead- 
ership. 

e 
HE question is complex and 
the answers manifold. To 
take only one segment of the an- 
swer, what can ordinary Catholic 
parents and teachers and priests 
do about the problem? Here are 
a few things that we suggest: 1) 
Resist with all your might the 
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tendency to go along with the too 
common American myth that a 
truly learned man, a lover of study 
and research, a top-notch scientist 
or philosopher, is something of a 
crackpot. 2) Resist, in PTA or 
Home and School meetings, in 
discussions with other parents and 
educators, wherever you have a 
voice to resist, the tendency to 
throw out of school the basic aca- 
demic branches, such as history, 
mathematics, literature, languages, 
sciences, in favor of courses that 
teach children to do almost any- 
thing except to think. 3) If you 
are parents, try to instill within 
your home a love of books and 
knowledge and study in the hearts 
of your children. If teachers in 
school do not give home work, 
don’t let your children think that 
every minute of time away from 
school has to be given to televis- 
ion or recreational activities. Even 
if you have not an intellectual 
background yourselves, you can 
bring to burn in the hearts of 
your children the fire of a desire 
to read, to learn, to know, to un- 
derstand, to grow intellectually, if 
you yourselves can be convinced, 
with St. Thomas Aquinas, that 
the most noble and rewarding of 
all the activities of a human being 
is that in which he uses his mind 
to know, to understand, to con- 
template truth. Only those who 
become dedicated to this glorious 
goal will become the kind of lead- 
ers the world needs. 





If you wish to preserve your 
secret, wrap it up in frankness. 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


Moral Obligations of the Invalidly Married 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: Very often in THE LI- 

GUORIAN you have spoken about 
the sad state of Catholics while living in 
an invalid marriage. You have mentioned 
how they are deprived of the privilege of 
receiving the sacraments, and cannot be 
granted Christian burial unless there is 
some sign of repentance for and a renun- 
ciation of their bad marriage before death. 
What I should like to know is this: What 
do such persons have to do to be read- 
mitted to the sacraments of the Church? 
I am thinking of those who have been 
living in their invalid marriage for many 
years, have several children toward whom 
they have an obligation, and can hardly 
be expected at a moment’s notice to aban- 
don each other. What can they do to re- 
turn to the grace of God? 


OLUTION: Difficult though this prob- 

lem is, the solution must begin with 
the proposition that God’s grace is suf- 
ficient for every emergency in human 
life, and there is never a situation in which 
a soul cannot find its way out of sin and 
back to the friendship of God. To deny 
that would be to deny God’s desire for 
the salvation and eternal happiness of 
every human being whom He has created. 


Of course the first thing that has to be 
suggested to invalidly married Catholics 
(whose marriage cannot be validated) is 
that they separate. The great evil they 
committed was that of putting human love 
above divine love; of entering a so-called 
marriage contrary to the express command 
of God. As soon as they realize how com- 
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pletely they have cut themselves off from 
all the spiritual goods and even the hope 
of heaven that God holds out to His loyal 
children, they should reverse the action 
by which they publicly entered a state of 
sin. That means renouncing both the ap- 
pearance of being married and the priv- 
ilege of living together as if they were 
truly married. 

When the invalid marriage has gone 
on for some years, and there are children 
involved, it is not always necessary that 
the couple separate completely. In certain 
circumstances they may be permitted to 
live under the same roof, and to continue 
to work together for the proper upbring- 
ing of their children. In this case, how- 
ever, they have some very serious obli- 
gations. 

The first obligation is to give up once 
and for all the use of the marriage priv- 
ilege and indulgence in any kind of con- 
duct that would too easily lead to such 
use. This is something that every invalid- 
ly married couple, who have come to 
realize the evil of their state, can and 
should do of their own accord, even be- 
fore they can be readmitted to the sacra- 
ments. Every use of the marriage right 
for one invalidly married is another mor- 
tal sin. The first step they must take is 
that of giving up mortal sin. Coupled with 
that must be greatly increased habits of 
prayer, both for the grace to avoid any 
new sin, and for that of getting back to 
the sacraments. 


FTER they have made this decision, 
and tested themselves in carrying it 
out for some time, they should speak to 
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their pastor about the question of whether 
theirs is a case in which a brother-sister 
arrangement may be allowed. The need 
that growing children have for the care 
of both parents is one of the most cogent 
reasons on which such an arrangement 
can be based. But no matter how cogent 
the reason, this can never be permitted 
unless the couple can present trustworthy 
evidence that they are willing and able, 
with the grace of God, to give up forever 
the use of the privileges that can be grant- 
ed only to the validly married. 


If it is decided by the authorities of 
the Church that they may continue to 


live in the same house, but as brother 
and sister, then definite steps must be 
taken to eliminate all scandal. (There 
would be great scandal to the faithful if 
a couple were permitted to receive the 
sacraments while they still seemed to be 
living as man and wife in an invalid mar- 
riage.) Therefore they must either make 
public the fact that they are no longer 
living as man and wife; or, if that is not 
practical, receive the sacraments in some 
church where they are not known by any- 
one. It is only under these circumstances 
that the brother-sister arrangement be- 
comes the way back to the sacraments for 
invalidly married Catholics. 





to me tomorrow night.” 


house. 


to capacity. 


was completely filled with light. 


coin and will be my successor.” 


ingredients are as follows: 


and serve five times a week. 





LOVE AND LIGHT 
A rich and venerable old merchant, knowing that he had not long to live, 
called his three nephews, and addressed them in this manner: 
“One of you will be my successor in business and in order that I may choose 
wisely among you, I am giving each of you a coin. Go and buy something 
that will fill this large room. Do not spend more than the coin and return 


The three lads set forth and on the following night returned to their uncle’s 


The first had bought a bale of hay. When the ropes binding the bale 
together, released the pressure, the fragrant hay almost filled the room. 

The second lad had purchased two bags of thistledown. When the bags were 
emptied, the thistledown expanded and came even nearer to filling the room 


The third young man stood and watched in silence; in his hand was a small 
object, and when questioned by his uncle, he replied: 

“I gave half my coin to a poor child; some of the remainder went into the 
poor-box of a church, and with what was left, 1 bought this candle and flint.” 

As he spoke, he struck a spark from the flint, lit the candle, and the room 


“Well done,” exclaimed the uncle. “You have made the wisest use of your 
THIN DIET 

The soap opera is “dished up” as a recipe by the Milwaukee-Herald. The 

Between thick slices of advertising, spread twelve minutes of dialogue, add 


predicament, villainy and female suffering, throw in a dash of nobility, 
sprinkle with tears, season with organ music, cover with rich announcer sauce, 
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\\ readers retort 


In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions 
published in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the 
writer must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication 


on request. 


Laying It Out Straight 

“Bravo to the Bystander (in the Octo- 
ber issue) for laying it out categorically 
straight for the poor baptized ‘pagan’ who 
wants a change in the ‘adultery’ laws! 
Poor thing! Her aggressive letter certainly 
revealed a rather extensive ignorance of 
unchangeable principles, as well as the 
fact that she has adopted the standard 
modern world attitude toward them. It is 
very hard to keep control of oneself when 
trying to talk to the advocates of birth- 
control. For us oldtimers the sacrament of 
marriage seems to be taking a heavy beat- 
ing in this boasted modern day of ours. 
And the penalty is the lowering of woman. 
One does not have to stray far to discover 
that modern woman, according to stand- 
ards of virtue, respects herself very lit- 
tle and has lost the sense of modesty to 
quite an extent. I would not say this of 
Christian woman but I do say it of the 
liberal modern woman. May God not look 
upon us as He did of old upon Sodom 
and Gomorrha! Let our LIGUORIAN 
keep fighting the good fight! We can’t 
lose, finally, for it is God’s war we are 
engaged in. 
Honolulu, T. H. Father G. M.” 
Measuring Stick 

“I am finally getting around to doing 
something I have wanted to do for several 
years. (Shame on me for such procrasti- 
nation!) Yours is the only Catholic (or 
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otherwise) publication that I know of 
which has the intestinal fortitude to call 
a spade a spade, which digs down deeply, 
and not some kind of glorified instrument 
with which one can merely nibble at the 
topsoil. Likewise I appreciate in this day 
of mediocrity and pussy-footing methods 
of dealing with the ‘respectable sins’ your 
straightforward facing-up to the issue and 
solving it by using the only measuring- 
stick we have, namely, ‘What did Jesus 
say about it?’ or, ‘How would He look at 
it?” I have recommended your magazine 
to many people, especially those who 
have teen-agers in the family, because 
your articles on dating and modesty in 
dress and related articles are the only 
serious attempts I know of being made to 
teach the POSITIVE side of the virtues 
of modesty and chastity, instead of trying 
to tell the young folks how far they can 
go before it’s a mortal sin. 
Glendale, Ohio Father W.” 


God Made All Things Possible .. . 

“Some time ago I read the letter from 
N. N. in the article, Divorced Catholics 
Tell Their Story, and it touched me deep- 
ly. I would like to tell N. N. that with 
God’s grace, I too became convinced af- 
ter a second marriage, that the only way 
to know and serve the Whole Christ and 


become one with Him is through His’ 


Church. My husband and I (each of us 


having been divorced) were married when 
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my son was five years old. We were 
among the more fortunate young moderns. 
But after four years in this situation I was 
led by God to see the same problems as 
N. N. I had the same convictions and had 
to answer the same question: “What does 
God want me to do?’ Against my hus- 
band’s wishes, (he was anti-Catholic) I 
consulted a priest and was told that my 
marriage could not be validated. The 
priest could only repeat the position of 
the Church, which is really the position 
of Christ, and assure me that God’s grace, 
through prayer and the sacrifice of the 
Mass would and could give the faith that 
was needed for whatever decision I had 
to make. But the decision had to be mine 
alone, a decision for Christ or against 
Christ. No priest can make such a de- 
cision for a person. I could either leave 
the man whom I married in good faith, 
and whom I loved very much, or live the 
rest of my life as his sister - provided 
permission could be obtained and pro- 
vided he would agree to it. There were 
three paths opened to me. I could turn 
my back on Christ and His Church and 
live a Godless life; I could retire into a 
sphere of private devotion and be a mem- 
ber of a non-Catholic church; or I could 
courageously face the fact that the firm 
conviction I had was a direct gift from 
God, pray for the virtue of trust and hope 
that the grace would be given to persevere 
in faith. In choosing the last there was 
one fact I had to face which was the most 
difficult task of all. I had to discard once 
and for all the worldly habit of judging 
my husband and myself married, no mat- 
ter how much we loved each other, just 
because we had pronounced the words, 
‘I do,’ in the presence of a minister. I 
prayed for guidance, attended daily Mass 
and learned a small amount about the 
virtue of patience. By a miracle of grace, 
my husband consented to the enthrone- 
ment of the Sacred Heart in our home 


and I accepted God’s grace and told my 
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husband that we would either have to 
separate or live as brother and sister. I 
was then 32 and my husband was 37. It 
was difficult to change our way of living 
but as God always gives more than we 
ask for, He gave my husband the grace 
to understand how important the Church 
was to me and gave us both the grace to 
maintain our home and still not live as 
man and wife. However, I was still not in 
the Church and not receiving the sacra- 
ments. It was not until January of 1955, 
after three years of living by God’s com- 
mandment, that we received the permis- 
sion to live as brother and sister, which 
made it possible for me to be baptized, to 
go to confession and to receive Holy 
Communion. My son has been baptized 
and confirmed. We have a Catholic home 
in every sense of the word. My husband, 
though not yet baptized, is often more 
Catholic than I. Pray God that it will not 
be long before he takes the final step. 
God made all things possible after I made 
the decision to follow Him. 


N. N. Anon.” 


Language of the Liturgy 

“I read with great interest your recent 
article on the use of the liturgical lan- 
guage. It is very clear that the liturgy as 
we have it now does have its problems 
and needs changes. The liturgy as we have 
it today is geared for the monastery and 
the seminary; hence it falls short in the 
parish. Personally, I like the Latin lan- 
guage with its beauty, just as I like grand 
opera. But I don’t think either can be 
appreciated unless you make some study. 
Since ordinary lay people don’t have the 
opportunity for such study, the greater 
use of the vernacular is almost imperative. 
Beaver Dam, Wis. F. J. M.” 
@ Some advocates of the vernacular in 
the Mass seem to rest their case on the 
assumption that at one time, in the “golden 
age,” there was perfect universal under- 
standing by the people of the language 
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used at Mass. It needs to be pointed out 
that even when Latin was a living lan- 
guage, the common Latin spoken by the 
people was not used in the liturgy. A 
formal style of Latin, borrowed mainly 
from ancient official Roman usage, was 
adopted. This style was quite effective in 
solemnizing the prayers, and it conformed 
to a deep human instinct (manifested 
throughout history) to use a “sacred lan- 
guage” in approaching God. We are sym- 
pathetic, however, with the vernacular 
movement in its desire to encourage more 
active participation of the people in the 
Mass. The editors 


Little White Lies 

“At all the Masses on a recent Sunday 
the priests spoke on the eighth com- 
mandment, particularly about lying. They 
were emphatic on the point that lying is 
never excusable. The example was used 
that if they could save the life of their 
father or mother or the lives of hundreds 
of children by telling a lie, they would not 
be permitted to tell the lie. Now I realize 
that this seems exaggerated, but they were 
speaking to children and wanted to im- 
press them. Six of my nine children are 
of school age and believe me they were 
impressed. I don’t want to disagree with 
the priests, especially when it is going to 
affect the beliefs of my children, but I 
cannot believe that God in His mercy 
would hold anyone responsible for telling 
a little lie to save a thousand innocent 
lives. Surely all the heroic escapes that 
have been accomplished behind the iron 
curtain would have been impossible if 
every person had told every Communist 
officer the exact truth especially when 
they were hunting out the Catholic clergy 
and nuns. 
Detroit, Mich. M. C.” 
© For anyone to maintain the proposition 
that it would be lawful and unsinful to 
tell a lie to save a thousand lives would 
not only be opposing the solid teaching of 
the Catholic Church for 1900 years but it 
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would be contradicting the law of God. 
The eighth commandment says, “Thou 
shalt not lie!” There are no qualifications. 
It does not say, “Thou shalt not lie, except 
when a lie will do some good.” Nothing 
is more basic to Catholic teaching (and 
this is something even mothers should 
teach their children) than the truth that 
thé only evil in the whole world is sin. 
Lying is a sin, and therefore it is a greater 
evil than any number of deaths. There 
would never have been any martyrs if we 
could lie to avoid suffering and death. 
Many martyrs could have avoided death 
by just telling a little white lie about their 
faith. Telling a real lie (and thus commit- 
ting a sin) is a different thing from re- 
fraining from telling the truth. We are not 
always bound to reveal a truth we know, 
and sometimes we are bound not to re- 
veal it, as a confessor refusing to tell what 
he has heard in confession. We can “talk 
around the truth” — but that is different 
from direct lying. It is good and important 
that children be impressed with the terri- 
ble evil of sin. The editors 


The Quiet American 

“I am writing to shout approval of your 
review of The Quiet American. I DID 
NOT read this book. I’ve read all the 
other Greene goo — and I think I know 
his ilk. I give him no credit as an author. 
Anyone who wanted to think prolongedly 
on lustful human actions could write any- 
thing that he has written. What I’m so 
particularly happy about is that you actu- 
ally came right out and said it this time. 
Always before—if you will forgive me for 
saying this—you gave Mr. Greene and 
his kind the benefit of the doubt by quot- 
ing such worthy literary men as Cardinal 
Newman: “We can’t expect a sinless liter- 
ature about sinful men,” with which I 
agree, of course. But we don’t have to 
wallow in the details of sin just to prove 
the point, do we? My guess is that Mr. 
Greene is going to be particularly regret- 
ful in purgatory when he realizes that he 
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was wrong in thinking that it was neces- 
sary to give such detailed descriptions of 
a few things he believed he had figured 
out to a fine point because some of us 
were lacking in imagination. 


Dallas, Tex. Ya Ora 


Teen-agers and the Priesthood 

“Ever since my roommate began taking 
THE LIGUORIAN, I have been the one 
who looks for it each month. However 
I am sorry to say that I disagree with the 
article, Teen-agers and the Priesthood. 
Although there are many good points to 
it, I think that the encouragement given 
to boys to enter the seminary after the 
eighth grade is a mistake. Boys should 
wait and see what life has to offer before 
they enter a seminary or a religious or- 
der. How can a boy thirteen or fourteen 
years old know what God has in store for 
him? 


New York M. T.” 


© While it must be admitted that there 
are two “schools of thought’ in regard 
to the age at which boys should begin 
their studies for the priesthood, we choose 
to belong to the school that says the study 
and training for this high calling should, 
if possible, begin at an early age. The 
early beginning of this training does not 
prevent the boy from getting acquainted 
with the world and its ways and its differ- 
ent states of life. If someone asks what 
a boy in a minor seminary can learn about 
life in the world, we ask in turn, “How 
can a boy in the world really learn what 
it means to be a priest?” 

. The editors 


The Rewards of Marriage 

“Every time I read a certain line in 
your article on adultery and birth-control 
in the October issue I get a little more 
than steamed up. The line reads: ‘The 
rewards (of marriage) are plentiful for 
those who accept the responsibilities.’ I 
am sure you must know that this is not 
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necessarily the case, and, because of my 
own unhappy experiences, it was a very 
upsetting thing to read. I am married two 
and a half years and am now in the sixth 
month of my third pregnancy. I think we 
have accepted the ‘responsibilities,’ but 
due to my complete disappointment in the 
earliest days of our marriage, the repeated 
pregnancies and possibly a somewhat 
prudish upbringing, I have never found 
any joy in the marriage act, nor do I ex- 
pect to in the future. My point in writing 
is to request that neither you nor any of 
your co-writers ever again make so defi- 
nite a point of ‘the rewards being assured 
to those who accept the responsibilities.’ 
N. N. Anon.” 

© It is still true to say that, according to 
God’s plan, the rewards of marriage are 
plentiful for those who accept the respons- 
ibilities. But we left a wrong impression if 
we seemed to assert that the rewards lie 
solely in the realm of physical pleasure. 
There is no doubt that the physical satis- 
factions of marriage are important to a 
successful marriage, and reasonable meas- 
ures should be taken to achieve them. But 
they are not indispensable to those who 
have a truly Christian outlook, and they 
are often hindered as much by an un- 
Christian fear of the burden of a large 
family as by anything else. True love, an 
emptying of self, a renunciation of self- 
pity, a rejoicing in the miracle of mother- 
hood, an unreserved desire to please a 
husband, a dedication to the welfare of 
the children, are all parts of the rewards 
of marriage, and usually also prerequisites 
for its physical enjoyments. 

The editors 


In a Beauty Shop 

“Please send a subscription to THE 
LIGUORIAN to the person whose name 
and address I enclose — as my Christmas 
gift. This lady has a beauty shop in her 
home and many women come there who 
will pick up the magazine and read the 
many enlightening articles in it. I am sure 
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your magazine will bring many inspiring 
moments to those who will pick it up in 
this beauty shop. 
Taunton, Mass. Mrs. W. M.” 
Who Has Been Deceived? 

“I just finished reading the LIGUORI- 
AN booklet, How Christian Are You? It 
contains much truth, but under the article 
on covetousness you mentioned the man 
who cheats and defrauds his neighbors. 
This reminded me of the great deception 
of the Catholic doctrine on purgatory, 
which utterly contradicts the Scriptures, 
in which we are told that our salvation 
was bought and paid for by Jesus Christ 
and Him alone. God says it is a gift; you 
say we have to pay for it with cash. If it 
is a gift, then we don’t have to pay for it. 
I will pray for you that God will open 
your eyes and save you too. 

Chicago, IIl. PvE 
©@ We are afraid this reader has been sold 
a “bill of goods” about Catholic teaching 
that is a fake. Somebody told him that 
priests invented purgatory for the sole 
purpose of making people pay cash to get 
their friends out of it. We assure him that 
no Catholic has ever been taught that he 
is bound to lay out cash to get his loved 
ones out of purgatory. Catholics found 
purgatory right in the Scriptures. There 
Christ taught quite clearly that great sins 
unrepented condemn a person to hell for- 
ever; small sins, if still unatoned for at 
death, keep a person out of heaven until 
they are atoned for by suffering, or by 
the merits of those still living. 
: The editors 


A Borrower and a Lender Be! 

“My husband is a mail-carrier and de- 
livers your magazine to many people. He 
asked one of the ladies if he could bor- 
row a copy to take home to me. I think 
the magazine is more than words can ex- 
press. Please enter.my subscription. I am 
going to mention the magazine to my 
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friends, some of whom are not Catholic, 
but are interested in our faith. My hus- 
band was of a different faith when I mar- 
ried him. For ten years he watched me — 
how I acted and what I believed in. One 
day he went to our parish priest and de- 
cided to become a Catholic. I’m so proud 
of him I thank God every day. I prayed 
many years for him to become Catholic, 
but I never pressed him. Now I have my 
reward. Both of us like THE LIGUORI- 
AN and want to have it in our home so 
that we can read it regularly. 
Hamilton, Ohio Mrs. R. L.” 


Surprise! 

“Like many other Catholics I decided 
to subscribe to your magazine mostly for 
charitable purposes. Having attended Cath- 
olic schools from the fifth grade through 
high school, I have had access to many 
religious pamphlets and magazines. Be- 
lieve me, I was much surprised to find 
myself really enjoying the articles in 
yours. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Mrs. G. L. O.” 


What Could Be Better? 


“May I take this opportunity to send a 
little praise your way? Your magazine is 
the best one that comes into my home. 
My wife and I read it with great interest. 
Some of your articles, I am forced to 
admit, make me say to myself, ‘Say, they 
are talking about me!’ Now, what could 
be better for me than a good jolt like 
that now and again? 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


Kind Words 

“I am only too happy to give such a 
fine magazine as yours as a Christmas 
gift. I agree with all the letters of praise 
that you get. It is tops in reading material 
and perfect for me, and even though my 
five boys have not yet reached teen-age, 
I appreciate those articles for the future. 
I wish I could have had that guidance. 
Rimersburg, Pa. Mrs. R. M.” 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 


Company-Keeping without Prospect to Marry 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ROBLEM: I am 28 years old and 

have been keeping company with the 
same man for four years. In all that time 
he has never seriously spoken about mar- 
riage, or made any approach to proposing 
marriage to me. At the same time he is 
very jealous of me, and goes into a great 
rage if I show the least interest in anyone 
else. As far as I can see there is nothing 
to stand in the way of his getting mar- 
ried. He has a good job and I know he has 
saved quite a bit of money. He lives with 
his mother and is very devoted to her, but 
she is self-supporting and does not need 
him financially. I like him very much, but 
am getting tired of just being his steady 
date, while I find myself getting older and 
older. I am torn between two fears: If I 
give him up, will I find somebody else? 
If I don’t give him up will he ever ask 
me to marry him? 


OLUTION: A case like this calls for 
very definite action on your part. It 

is not right that you should be strung 
along for years without any prospect of 
your company-keeping ending in marriage. 
All customs and feminine instincts to 
the contrary notwithstanding, you should 
bring up the subject of marriage, ask the 
man whether he has any intentions in that 
direction, inquire what it is that keeps him 
from acting like an ordinary boy-friend or 
suitor. You may expect to find out one of 
three things: 1) that he is too immature, 
too tightly tied to his mother’s apron 
strings, to face any prospect of marriage; 
2) that he wants to wait, before marry- 
ing, until he is a rich man, or until his 
mother dies, or until some other unrea- 
sonable condition has been fulfilled; 3) 
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that he has been unconscious of the in- 
justice to you of which he has been guilty, 
and will come to his senses by reason of 
your putting the facts before him. 

If the first turns out to be the case, 
then you should at once give up dating 
with him, and accept any dates you are 
offered with other eligible boy-friends. 
Don’t be disturbed by his cries of anguish 
and jealousy; if he cannot face marriage 
and won’t plan for it, you must let him 
suffer the consequences of his own chil- 
dishness. If the second is the case, you 
must use all your persuasive powers to 
convince him that he has no justification 
for putting off marriage indefinitely; if he 
refuses to see it your way, give him up 
just as in the first case, because this may 
be a cover-up for his not wanting to mar- 
ry at all. If the third is the case, then your 
problem is solved and you should be mar- 
ried within the year. 

One further caution: If you have ever 
permitted him to lead you into sins of 
impurity, above all, if such sins have be- 
come a habit, you have yourself largely 
to blame for his hesitancy or refusal to 
think and talk about marriage. It is abso- 
lutely indispensable that you start trying 
to solve your problem by inflexibly refus- 
ing to cooperate in any form of sin. Selfish 
men are made more selfish when they 
find that they can get a girl-friend to be 
an instrument in the indulging of their 
sensual passions. Make up your mind, 
therefore, that by the grace of God you 
will never consent to another sin. If he 
refuses to accept that decision on your 
part, then drop him at once, because he 
would never make a good husband any- 
way. 
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¢ A Daily Practice For Lent 


How to Make 
the Way of the Cross 


Privately 


POINTS TO REMEMBER 


HOSE who would hate sin and 
love God have only to practice 
devotion to the passion and death of 
our dear Lord—particularly as that 
devotion is found in the way of the 
cross. _ 

Holy Mother Church grants a 
plenary indulgence that can be ap- 
plied to the suffering souls in pur- 
gatory every time one makes the way 
of the cross with the proper disposi- 
tions of mind and heart. 

Contrary to the opinion many 
have, the way of the cross can be 
made in a very few minutes; the on- 
ly conditions essential to making the 
way of the cross and gaining the in- 
dulgences are four: 

1. Have perfect sorrow for all the 
sins of your life; 

2. Have the intention to gain the 
indulgences; 

3. Move from station to station; 

4. At each station make some re- 
flection and stir up some sentiment 
of devotion suggested by our Lord’s 
sufferings. 
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* Henry D. Sutton, CSS.R. 


SUGGESTED PRAYERS 


FIRST STATION: Jesus is con- 
demned to die. — In reality it was 
my sins that condemned Jesus to die. 
Lord, Jesus, help me never to sin 
again. 


+ 
SECOND STATION: Jesus is 
burdened with the cross. — Jesus 


embraced His cross for love of me. 
Lord, help me to embrace the cross 
of my trials for love of Thee. 


+ 
THIRD STATION: Jesus falls the 
first time. — It was the weight of 


my sins that made Jesus fall. By the 
merits of this fall, Lord, help me 
never to fall into mortal sin again. 


+ 
FOURTH STATION: Jesus meets 
His sorrowful Mother. — The meet- 


ing looks of Jesus and Mary, like 
arrows, pierce their sacred hearts. 
Help me always to love Thy mother, 
Mary. Mary, my mother, help me 
never to forget the love and suffer- 
ings of thy divine Son. 
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FIFTH STATION: Simon _ is 
forced to help Jesus with the cross. 
—Shall I be forced like Simon to 
carry the cross? No, Lord; help me 
to accept all my sufferings, even death 
itself, for love of Thee. 


+ 
SIXTH STATION: Veronica of- 
fers her veil to Jesus. — With His 


blood, Jesus traced His sacred face 
upon Veronica’s veil. Dear Lord, 
trace upon my heart a lasting mem- 
ory of Thy passion and death that I 
may never, never sin again. 
+ 

SEVENTH STATION: Jesus falls 
the second time. — This fall renewed 
all the wounds Jesus suffered for love 
of me. In temptation, Lord, help me 
to pray that I may never renew Thy 
sufferings by sin again. 


+ 
EIGHTH STATION: Jesus con- 
soles the weeping women. — At the 


sight of Jesus streaming with blood, 
the holy women could not but weep. 
Dear Lord, help me to weep for my 
sins, especially because they have out- 
raged Thy infinite love of me. 
+ 
NINTH STATION: Jesus falls 
the third time. — Our Lord’s weak- 
ness was extreme; the cruelty of His 
executioners excessive; our Lord falls 
again. Help me, Jesus, to overcome 
human respect and all my passions 
which have so often led me to sin 
in the past. 
+ 
TENTH STATION: Jesus is 
stripped of His garments. — Strip- 


ping our Lord of His garments, the 
soldiers open all His wounds and 
from many tear away the sacred 
flesh. Strip me, Lord, of all love for 
things of earth and fill my heart with 
love for Thee. 


+ 
ELEVENTH STATION: Jesus is 
nailed to the cross. — Jesus stretch- 


es out His hands to be nailed to the 

cross and offers His heavenly Fath- 

er His life for our salvation. Nail 

my heart to Thy feet, dear Lord, that 

I may never quit Thee again by sin. 
+ 


TWELFTH STATION: Jesus dies 
on the cross. — After three hours of 
agony, Jesus abandons Himself to 
the weight of His body, bows His 
head and dies. Dear Lord, I kiss Thy 
cross and pray I may die kissing Thy 
pierced feet and burning with love 
for Thee. 

+ 

THIRTEENTH STATION: — 
Jesus is taken down from the cross. 
—Our Lady’s heart breaks as the 
disciples place the dead body of 
Jesus in her arms. O Mother of 
Sorrows, for the love of Jesus, ac- 
cept me as thy child and pray for 
me now and at the hour of my death. 

+ 

FOURTEENTH STATION: Jesus 
is placed in the sepulcher. — The 
disciples and our Lady bury the body 
of Jesus; but on the third day He 
shall rise to die no more. Help me, 
Jesus, to die to sin that I may rise 
to Thy grace here and to Thy eter- 
nal glory hereafter. Amen. 


(A copy of this article, containing the private way of the cross, in small 


leaflet form, may be obtained by sending a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
to: Way of the Cross, Liguorian Pamphlets, Liguori, Missouri. 
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From the 
Crapp 
Family 


Singers 


William F. Cummings, C.SS.R. 


OT very long ago the Trapp 

Family Singers stopped singing. 
They unpacked their suitcases, sighed 
a happy memory-filled sigh and set- 
tled down on a beautiful farm in 
Stowe, Vermont. But the week be- 
fore they closed their world-wide 
tour, they stopped off in a little Wis- 
consin monastery to sing their best 
song of all. A song with no music. 
And no words. A strange melody for 
singers to sing, yet a tune all America 
is straining for. Let’s call it: Family 
Prayer. 

It happened like this. 


They were scheduled to give a 
concert in Fond du Lac that evening. 
We were only 90 miles away, so they 
phoned to say they could stop for a 
few hours on their way. This was 
standard procedure for the family. 
Whenever they could sing for con- 
vents or monasteries or poorhouses, 
they did it. Somehow this was their 
recreation. Brazil, Germany, Hawaii 
— wherever they went — they al- 
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ONE LAST SONG 


ways found time for “God’s Favor- 
ites.” 

Our turn was February 19. 

The first station-wagon, loaded 
with instruments and four of the 
singers, made the trip from Nebraska 
two hours ahead of the second one. 
Werner Trapp, the big lovable basso, 
opened the door and helped his two 
sisters, Agathe and Marie, through 
the snow to the entrance of our mon- 
astery. Right behind them was An- 
nette Brophy, an Irish-Italian soprano 
from Ogden, Utah. She had joined 
the troup a year ago and already had 
the serene, guileless eyes that are 
now so characteristic of the Trapp 
Family Singers. 


URING the two-hour wait for 

the other car, the four of them 
did the Poi Dance for us. This was 
not The Song. But it was the prelude, 
and it prepared us for a true family 
affair. 

The Poi Dance is a modest, yet 
moving ritual dance of the New Zea- 
land natives. The girls swing six 
multi-colored pom-pons from ten- 
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foot-long cords, flashing thern around 
their bodies and over their heads, 
while the men beat out the lively 
tempo and clap their hands. 


Now the Trapps had danced the 
Poi for thousands of people: digni- 
taries, high officials, even presidents. 
They had appeared on every kind of 
stage from here to Australia and 
back. Yet there was no stuffy “pro- 
fessional” attitude. They seemed al- 
most like three sisters in a parlor per- 
formance during a family reunion. 
Except, of course, for the precision 
timing and the lyrical voices, which 
held us breathless till the end of the 
dance. But there was something more 
— a unity — a closeness. Nothing 
dark and mysterious, but still too sub- 
tle to grab hold of. It was just the 
first few bars of The Song. 

Then the second station-wagon 
skidded through the slushy snow with 
the rest of the family. Monsignor 
Franz Wasner, a smiling Austrian 
priest, in love with souls and with 
music, came into our parlor shaking 
our hands. We knew we were shak- 
ing the hand of a celebrated con- 
ductor, but we forgot it as we laughed 
and joked with the priest. 


UR small parlor soon shook 
with laughter, half in English, 

half in German, as the Redemptor- 
ists met the Trapps for the first time. 
Inside of ten minutes, we were call- 
ing the baroness, “Mother.” She had 
not been named Mother of the Year 
as yet — that was to come three 
months later — but we had our own 
private nomination. She stood, tall 
and smiling, bowing as she repeated 
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your name in her beautiful Austrian 
accent. Behind her stood Hedwig, 
who looks so much like Mother and 
laughs the same contagious way. Off 
to the side, speaking in a soft Amer- 
ican voice, was the blond Barbara 
Stechow — laughing as Annette told 
her of the Poi Dance. Barbara had 
soaked up those deep pools of Trapp 
serenity too, though not a Trapp and 
not a Catholic, and her eyes sparkled 
back and forth with Annette’s. The 
tall 16-year-old Johannes, Mother’s 
voungest boy (who turned 17 that 
day) stood by, paging a pamphlet 
and joining in the laughter of the 
others. 

Then the community bell rang for 
benediction. Eighty Redemptorist ro- 
saries jingled down the corridors and 
found their way into the small chapel. 
It was time to take the Trapp Family 
Singers to the choir loft. 

The five girls and three men fol- 
lowed us along the hall, feeling very 
much at home. The girls in their full 
Tyrolean costumes without a daub 
of make-up, but with cool spring- 
like freshness in their cheeks; and the 
men in blue and green military-look- 
ing jackets. 


S WE walked along and listened 
to them softly laughing and 
joking together, we couldn’t help but 
think of all the newspaper clippings 
we had seen. Australians, New Zea- 
landers, Hawaiians ... reporters from 
all over the globe had tried to de- 
scribe the ferris-wheel thrill which 
this family inspired into everyone. 
“Impeccable singing . . . ” “Fault- 
less execution .. . ” “Left us spell- 
bound.” 
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Most of the papers gave pictures 
of their long hours of practice, re- 
hearsals and re-rehearsals. To learn 
200 songs in 12 different languages, 
and to learn them with such precision 
and timing, took hard work. But this 
wasn’t the key to their success, and 
somehow these reporters knew it. 

All of them added: “They are also 
a very devout Catholic family.” The 
Australian Joy Lee put it: “Reli- 
gion is the daily life of Madame 
Trapp and her family.” 

They quoted her book, The Trapp 
Family Singers, in which she de- 
scribes the harrowing experiences of 
their early career, and they pointed 
out how only a deep trust in God 
could have pushed them through it. 

But they were only guessing. Un- 
less, by chance, they were lucky 
enough to see what we saw. For we 
saw The Song. 

We entered the loft and they took 
their places next to the organ. Father 
Wasner played an introduction while 
the Blessed Sacrament was being ex- 
posed. Then he rose, entered the 
group, directing them and singing 
himself. Their voices rose clear and 
lilting into the cross-beamed ceiling, 
and then charged down into our 
hearts with an unforgettable surge of 


joy and love and devotion. The thrill 
was on us all, and every black-robed 
monk in that chapel knelt silent and 
praised God for the gift of song. 
From the explosive bursts of Pale- 
strina to the swaying waves of Gre- 
gorian, they held us united — not to 
themselves — but to the God on the 
altar. They seemed to lead us right 
up to His throne. 

And then it happened. 

It was time for the priest at the 
altar to say the litany, so the Family 
stopped singing and dropped to their 
knees. And that’s when we saw it. 


UST a simple thing, it was. They 

folded their hands and bowed 
their heads and prayed. And that was 
all. But to see that family pray; to 
watch them as they talked to their 
God upon the altar; to see in almost 
bodily form the strong, living faith 
that bound them together — was to 
hear the real tune... . The Song... 
of the Trapp Family Singers. In all 
its beauty and warmth. 

There it was. The song of their 
unity. The song of their charm. The 
song of their success. 

They were a Catholic family — 
first. And professional singers — 
second. 





ALWAYS SAFE 

A young Catholic boy was called up to the witness stand. The opposing 
lawyer began to question him very patiently: 
“Did anyone tell you what to say in court?” 


“Oh, yes, sir,” answered the boy. 


“Ah, ha!” exclaimed the lawyer, “now you'll have to tell me who it was 


who told you.” 
“My father, sir.” 


“So, your father, eh?” exulted the lawyer; “And what did he tell you?” 
“He said,” calmly answered the boy, “the lawyer would try to get me all 
mixed up, but if I stuck to the truth, I would be all right.” 
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POINTED 
PARAGRAPHS 


The Meaning of Ashes 
on the Brow 

There are some Catholics for whom 
Lent begins and ends with the ashes 
of Ash Wednesday. There are some 
Catholics for whom the fasting and 
abstinence of Lent mean six and a 
half weeks of legislated semi-starva- 
tion that must be gloomily endured 
simply because the Church says we 
must do it. All of these persons 
would be assisted to a great extent 
if they would make just a little ef- 
fort to understand the significance 
of the ashes on Ash Wednesday and 
to read thoughtfully the prayers sur- 
rounding the use of ashes in the lit- 
urgy. In the ceremony of the ashes 
there is an insistent call for repent- 
ance and penance on the part of 
those who allow them to be placed 
on their brow. 


As a matter of fact, the liturgical 
prayers with which the priest bless- 
es the ashes lay down certain condi- 
tions for the recipients without which 
the whole ceremony is made futile. 
These conditions are such that they 
practically tell the recipient that un- 
less he intends to use Lent well, he 
might as well spare his forehead the 
degradation of the ashes. 
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Listen to the words of the bless- 
ing for the ashes: “Almighty and 
merciful God, spare those who be- 
seech Thee . . . send Thy holy angel 
from heaven to bless and sanctify 
these ashes that they may be a whole- 
some remedy to all who humbly call 
upon Thy holy name, and who, con- 
scious of their sins, accuse them- 
selves, either deploring their sins be- 
fore Thy divine clemency or humbly 
and earnestly imploring Thy sover- 
eign goodness.” “O God, Who art 
moved by humiliation and appeased 
by satisfaction, incline the ear of Thy 
loving kindness to our prayers, and 
upon Thy servants’ heads, sprinkled 
with these ashes, graciously pour out 
the grace of Thy blessing that Thou 
mayest fill them with the spirit of 
compunction.” “Almighty and eter- 
nal God, Who to the Ninivites doing 
penance in ashes and sackcloth didst 
grant the remedies of Thy pardon, 
mercifully grant that we may so re- 
semble them in their disposition as 
also to be like them in obtaining for- 
giveness.” 


The antiphons are even more def- 
inite in announcing what is expected 
of those who receive the ashes: “Let 
us change our garments for ashes and 
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sackcloth; let us fast and lament be- 
fore the Lord for plenteous in mer- 
cy is our God to forgive our sins.” 
“Let us amend for the better in 
those things in which we have sin- 
ned through ignorance, lest sudden- 
ly overtaken by the day of death, we 
seek time for repentance and find it 
a a 

The last prayer summarizes all the 
rest: “Grant us, O Lord, to begin 
the action of our own Christian war- 
fare with holy fasts; so that when 
we take up the fight against the 
spirits of wickedness, we may have 
the help and protection of self-re- 
straint, through Christ our Lord.” 

To accept the ashes in the spirit of 
these prayers is to accept all of Lent 
for the season of penance and pray- 
er it is meant to be. 


Model for Many 

The month of March is dedicated 
to a saint who wrote no scholarly 
books; he left us no collection of 
maxims or pointed spiritual admon- 
itions; no examples of his prayer or 
conversation. He is the just man of 
the Scriptures — St. Joseph, foster- 
father of Jesus and spouse of Mary! 


St. Joseph may well be chosen as 
a model and patron by men and 
women in many different circum- 
stances of life. He has been chosen 
by many as patron and intercessor 
in time of financial need. He was a 
poor carpenter, with the Son of God 
and the Mother of God to provide 
for. He gave them no luxury or ele- 
gance, but he saw to it that they 
were taken care of, although he had 
to struggle through many days of 
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poverty and trouble. St. Joseph can 
easily understand the language of the 
heart of the poor and troubled when 
they come to tell him of their need, 
and he will be ready to help. 

St. Joseph may well be chosen as 
an intercessor by those who are look- 
ing forward to a happy marriage as 
their vocation. His marriage was 
blessed with that peace of heart and 
family love which is the real secret 
of happy married life. 


St. Joseph is the saint of the hap- 
py death. We are told that he died 
before the Saviour left the home of 
Nazareth to begin His public life, 
and that when he died, Jesus and 
Mary were at his side to comfort and 
to strengthen him. Who is there who 
has not thought of death with un- 
certainty and fear? Then we can all 
pray to St. Joseph that he may ob- 
tain for us from God a death re- 
sembling his. 

St. Joseph has been designated as 
patron of the universal Church. 
There is a remarkable appropriate- 
ness in this choice over and above 
the assurance we have of his power 
in heaven as head of the Holy Fam- 
ily. The Church, it is true, needs her 
leaders, preachers, spokesmen and 
writers; but she also needs the quiet, 
unrecorded lives of her millions of 
faithful children of whom we can 
say as the Scriptures say of St. Jo- 
seph: they are just men and women. 


For faith and fidelity in daily 
Catholic living, all can pray to St. 
Joseph. He lived a hidden life like 
the great majority. He will under- 
stand.. 
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Singing about the Faith 

Some months ago, at the national 
convention of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, a small sensation 
was scored by a well-known popular 
song writer. He was John Redmond, 
whose competence in his field is 
vouched for by the fact that no few- 
er than twenty of his songs have 
made the Hit Parade. 


What was Mr. Redmond doing at 
such an assemblage? He was, believe 
it or not, singing songs, his own 
songs, popular songs based on Cath- 
olic truths. The writing of such songs 
is his special form of Catholic action, 
and all who heard him seemed to 
agree that he was a good man to have 
on our side. 


Mr. Redmond’s songs _ sparkle 
with singable, rhythmical melodies, 
with a beat that the kids can readily 
dig. He has a song for each of the 
sacraments and for the command- 
ments. The one for confirmation is 
called, “I’m a Soldier in Christ’s 
Army,” and it is an all but irresist- 
ible march that spells out the mean- 
ing of the sacrament with rhythmic 
power. 


We like this idea of tying in the 
truths of our faith with popular song- 
writing. Hymns certainly have their 
place. But Mr. Redmond’s songs are 
not hymns in the traditional sense. 
They are meant to be sung at home 
and on the street. They are meant 
to be played along with the latest 
recording of Lionel Hampton. 

Those interested in albums of 
these songs might write to the Reli- 
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gious Song Guild, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


The Sacredness of Supper 

A writer in the Benedictine month- 
ly magazine, Grail, points up a 
thought well worth pondering in 
these times of rush and stress. In 
many American families, mealtime 
has degenerated into a hurried, hit- 
or-miss affair. There always seems 
to be a latecomer to the table, and 
always one or the other who has to 
leave early. The food is bolted down, 
conversation is desultory, or lacking 
altogether. And the despairing wife 
and mother is left wondering if it 
is worth-while planning nice meals 
if her only status is to be that of 
short-order cook. 

Not only to mollify mother, but 
for other reasons it is good to reflect 
that there should actually be some- 
thing sacred about the ceremony of 
a family dining together. In the an- 
cient rule of St. Benedict, this was 
made clear. It was made a matter of 
obligation for the monks to gather 
around the table at least once a day. 
The purpose of the rule was of course 
first of all that they might thus take 
care of their physical need for food. 
But there was another and higher 
reason: the meal was a solemn gath- 
ering of those who loved each other 
in Christ, and broke bread in His 
name. 


Every Christian meal in _ fact 
should remind Christians that Christ 
loved to gather with His friends at 
mealtime. It was at the last supper, 
on the night before He died that He 
delivered His beautiful discourse on 
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true Christian charity, recorded in 
loving detail by St. John. It was at 
this same meal that He gave us the 
great gift of the Eucharist. It was in 
the breaking of bread at Emmaus 
after His resurrection that the two 
disciples recognized Him as the Sa- 
viour. 


Surely it would be a worth-while 
endeavor for every Christian family 
to work towards the ideal of having 
all members present for at least one 
meal, preferably in the evening. Let 
them make a kind of ceremony out 
of dining together in leisurely fash- 
ion, developing as they do so the 
sadly neglected art of conversation. 

This coming together at a set time 
will serve the further purpose of en- 
abling the members of the family to 
join together in family prayer: the 
angelus, grace before and after 
meals, the family rosary, which many 
find most conveniently said imme- 
diately after the evening meal. 

Family meals thus taken together, 
and based upon mutual love and 
charity, will bring a quiet blessing 
upon all. In such a home Christ will 
be the unseen guest at table, just as 
during His lifetime on earth He visi- 
bly blessed His friends by joining 
them at mealtime. 


The Polywogs 

Recently the authorities of a Mas- 
sachusetts Catholic high school made 
the news by making it clear they 
would not tolerate steady company- 
keeping on the part of the high 
school pupils. 

Frank Ryan, a columnist in the 
Louisville Record, commenting with 
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approval on this stand, made what 
seems to us a very practical sugges- 
tion. He thought that high school 
girls might form a sorority open to 
all to which might be given the name 
The Polywogs. 


Why such a title? “Poly” means 
many, implying that each girl should 
date not one, but many boys. And 
“wogs” stands for the initial letter of 
each word in the motto: “We oppose 
going steady.” 

Mr. Ryan goes on to suggest a 
sorority song: 

“For I won’t know how to rate 
em, 

‘Less I have a chance to date 
em, 

Don’t fence me in.” 

We hope The Polywogs will 
prosper. 


LIVING DANGEROUSLY 


There is an impression abroad that 
religion, first and last, is a comfort- 
able and comforting affair. Twentieth 
Century Christianity has lost the 
stringent note. For most of us there 
is no cross in it, no abstinence, no 
subjugation of the flesh in the in- 
terests of the spirit. People are not 
made to feel, when they look at the 
Church and its program, that Chris- 
tianity is a creed for heroes or that 
to embrace it means “living danger- 
ously” . . . The man on the street 
has little reason to think that Chris- 
tians are a company of people com- 
mitted to the turning of the world 
upside down with a view to setting it 
right side up. 

— Christian Century 
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LIGUORIANA 


By St. Alphonsus 
Selected and Edited by 


John P. Schaefer, C.SS.R. 


N THIS Sunday’s Gospel we read 
that our Lord wished to give His 
disciples a glimpse of the glory of 
paradise. He was transfigured before 
them and allowed them to behold the 
splendor of His countenance. So en- 
tranced were they that St. Peter ex- 
claimed: “Lord, it is good for us to 
be here.” 


Heaven is such a great good, that 
in order to purchase it for us, Jesus 
Christ sacrificed His life on the cross. 
It is so important for us, that we 
should labor during the remainder of 
our lives to gain it. The greatest of 
all the torments of the damned in 
hell arise from the thought of hav- 
ing lost heaven through their own 
fault. The blessings, the delights and 
joys, the sweetness of heaven may be 
acquired. But they can be described 
and understood only by those bless- 
ed souls who now enjoy them. Let 
us, however, with the aid of Sacred 
Scripture, explain the little that can 
be said of heaven here below. 
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2nd Sunday of Lent — March 17 


Heaven 


According to St. Paul, no man on 
this earth can comprehend the infin- 
ite blessings which God has prepared 
for the souls that love Him. “Eye has 
not seen, nor has ear heard, neither 
has it entered into the heart of man 
to conceive, what God has prepared 
for them that love Him.” In this life 
our idea of pleasures is restricted to 
the things which we enjoy by means 
of the senses. And, therefore, we per- 
haps imagine heaven in much the 
same manner as we behold the beau- 
ties of nature. But, oh, how much 
greater are the beauties of heaven! 


Speaking of paradise, St. Bernard 
says: “O man, if you wish to under- 
stand the blessings of heaven, know 
that in that happy country there is 
nothing which is disagreeable and 
everything that you can desire.” It is 
true that there are some things here 
below which are agreeable to the 
senses. But how many more are 
there which only torment us? If the 
light of day is pleasing, the darkness 
of night is disagreeable. If the spring 
and the autumn are cheering, the cold 
of winter and heat of summer are 
painful. In addition, we have to en- 
dure the pains of sickness, persecu- 
tions and the inconveniences of pov- 
erty. We must submit to interior 
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troubles, to fears, to temptations of 
the devil, doubts of conscience and 


‘to the uncertainty of eternal salva- 


tion. 


FTER entering into paradise, 
however, the blessed shall have 
no more sorrows. “God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.” Here 
death and the fear of death shall be 
no more. There will be no sorrows, 
no infirmities, no poverty, no incon- 
veniences, no change of night or day, 
of cold or heat. In heaven there will 
be no persecution, no envy. For all 
love one another with tenderness, 
and each rejoices at the happiness of 
the others, as if it were his own. 
Here there is no more fear of eter- 
nal damnation. For the soul confirm- 
ed in grace can neither sin nor lose 
God. 


In heaven you will have all that 
you can desire. There everything will 
be new: new beauties, new delights, 
new joys. There all our desires will 
be satisfied. Each of the senses of 
our bodies will have its own delight. 
Our sight will be satisfied with be- 
holding the beauty of heaven. How 
delightful to behold a city in which 
the streets should be of crystal, the 
houses of silver, the windows of gold, 
and all adorned with the most beau- 
tiful flowers. But, how much more 
beautiful will be the city of heaven! 


The other senses of our bodies will 
have their own rewards. For instance, 
the sense of smell will be satisfied 
with the odors of paradise. Our sense 
of hearing will be entranced with the 
harmony of the celestial choirs. St. 
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Francis once heard, but for a mo- 
ment, an angel playing on a violin, 
and he almost died of joy. How de- 
lightful will it be for us to hear the 
saints and angels singing the divine 
praises! What will it be to hear Mary 
praising God! In other words, in 
heaven we shall possess all the de- 
lights which a man can desire. 


UT ‘the delights of which we 
have thus far spoken are the 
least of the blessings of heaven. The 
glory of heaven consists in seeing 
and loving God face to face. St. Au- 
gustine says: “Everything that we 
expect is expressed in a word of one 
syllable — God.” The reward which 
God promises to us does not consist 
in the beauty, the harmony, and the 
other advantages of the city of para- 
dise. God Himself, according to the 
promises made to Abraham, is the 
principal reward of the just in heav- 
en. IJ am thy reward exceeding great. 


Such is the sweetness of divine 
love, that the martyrs, in the midst 
of their torments, felt no pain. St. 
Augustine says that when St. Law- 
rence was laid on a red hot gridiron, 
the fervor of divine love made him 
insensible to the burning heat of the 
fire. At times God bestows such 
consolations even upon sinners who 
weep for their sins as to exceed all 
earthly pleasures. This thought led 
St. Bernard to exclaim: “If it be so 
sweet to weep for Thee what must 
it be to rejoice in Thee!” 

In this life, however, we do not 
see God as He really is. We behold 
Him as it were in the dark. Here be- 
low God is hidden from our view: 
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we can see Him only with the eyes 
of faith. How great shall be our hap- 
piness when this veil shall be raised, 
and we shall be permitted to behold 
God face to face. We shall then see 
His beauty, His greatness, His perfec- 
tion, His amiableness, and His im- 
mense love for our souls. 


At times the fear of not loving 
God, and of not being loved by Him, 
is the greatest affliction which a soul 
can endure here on earth. But in 
heaven, the soul is certain that it 
loves God, and that He loves it. It 
sees that the Lord embraces it with 
infinite love, and that this love will 
endure for all eternity. The knowl- 
edge of the love which Jesus Christ 
has shown it in offering Himself in 
sacrifice for it on the cross, and in 
making Himself its food in the sac- 
rament of the altar, will increase the 
ardor of its love. 


HE soul shall also behold clear- 
ly all the graces which God has 
bestowed upon it, all the helps which 
He has given it, to preserve it from 
falling into sin, and to draw it to His 
love. It will realize that all the trib- 
ulations, the poverty, infirmities, and 
persecutions which are now regarded 
as misfortunes, all proceeded from 
love, and that they were the means 
employed by divine providence to 
bring it to glory. 


The goods of this earth never com- 
pletely satisfy our desires. At first 
they gratify the senses. But when we 
become accustomed to them, they 
cease to delight. The joys of para- 
dise, however, constantly satisfy and 
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content the heart. And while they 
satisfy they will always appear to be 
as new as the first time when they 
were experienced. They are always 
enjoyed and always desired, always 
desired and always possessed. Thus 
the desires of the saints in paradise 
cannot beget pain, because they are 
always satisfied. And satisfaction will 
never produce disgust, because it is 
always accompanied with desire. 


Rightly, then, has St. Augustine 
said that to gain the eternal glory 
of paradise, we should cheerfully 
embrace eternal labor. Actually the 
saints have done little to acquire 
heaven. Many kings have abdicated 
their thrones in order to shut them- 
selves up in a cloister. Many holy 
anchorites have confined themselves 
in caves. Martyrs have cheerfully 
submitted to torments — to the rack, 
to red hot plates. But actually they 
have done little. For in order to gain 
heaven, it would be but little to en- 
dure all the pains of this life. 


E SHOULD, therefore, resolve 

to bear patiently all the suf- 

ferings which shall come upon us 

during the remaining days of our 

lives. For to secure heaven they are 

all little and nothing. All these pains, 

sorrows, and persecutions shall, if we 

are saved, be to us a source of never 
ending joys and delights. 

St. Mary of Egypt, as she neared 
the end of her life, was asked by the 
Abbot St. Zozimus, how she had 
been able to live for forty-seven 
years in the desert where he found 
her dying. She answered: “With the 
hope of paradise.” If we are animat- 
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ed with the same hope, we shall not 
feel the tribulations of this life. Let 
us love God and labor for heaven. 
There the saints expect us, our Lady 


expects us, Jesus Christ expects us. 
He holds in His hand a crown to 
make each of us a king in that eter- 
nal kingdom. 


Signposts Upward 


John Fitzpatrick, C.SS.R. 


Wishing Others Well 


HE tenth and last of the command- 

ments of God has to do with a 
frame of mind. It admonishes us: Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbor’s goods. Thus 
it is the counterpart of the seventh com- 
mandment, which makes it a sin to steal 
what belongs to another. 


I. Negative 

HE tenth commandment is directed 
— against jealousy of others, and envy 
of their good fortune; these mental at- 
titudes must not be wilfully indulged in. 
Thus, to consider a practical case, let us 
suppose that Mr. Smith has not succeeded 
too well in his business affairs, so that he 
and his family remain poor. He sees his 
neighbor, Mr. Jones, however, apparently 
making money hand over fist. His natural 
inclination is to feel disgruntled at this 
situation. If he does not try to curb his 
feelings, but gives free rein to his envious 
and jealous thoughts, he is guilty of a sin 
against the tenth commandment. 


Not only in regard to matters of money 
can this commandment be broken. World- 
ly success in any form can set up a po- 
tential train of envious thought in less 
fortunate mortals. To fight against such 
thoughts is to gain merit. To give in to 
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them, and to nurse them along, is to do 
wrong. 
II. Positive 

S IN the case of all the command- 

ments, here it is important to realize 
that the purpose of God’s law is not only 
to save us from harm by its prohibitions, 
but to lead us to a higher fulfillment of 
our capabilities by pointing the way to- 
ward virtue and good work. 


The tenth commandment, viewed in this 
light, suggests to us that we should re- 
joice in the good fortune of others, striv- 
ing manfully in this way to overcome our 
native selfishness and self-pity. Let us 
suppose that Mary has her heart set on 
a promotion and a raise in salary in the 
office where she works. To her dismay, 
Joan is given the promotion instead. Nat- 
urally, she feels badly about it, but if she 
is big-hearted enough to congratulate her 
rival, wholeheartedly and sincerely, she 
will broaden and deepen her character. 
Generous effort of this kind in all the 
disappointments of life will gradually 
forge her into an instrument in God’s 
hands to accomplish great good. 

Thus the commandment, in its positive 
aspect, will open the door to greater love 
of God and consequent peace of mind. 
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Thomas Tobin, C.SS.R. 
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We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN 
be purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain the 


book in that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further 
information. 


What's Wrong With the World G. K. Chesterton 


The publishers of the New World Chesterton series have 
reissued one of Chesterton's best books, What's Wrong With 
the World. Although written many years ago the doctrine 
is still very practical now, perhaps, even more so, since 
many of the evils whose beginnings were decried by G.K.C. 
have reached full bloom. This book is a strong protest 
against modern science, modern bureaucracy that proposes 
to enslave man. Chesterton is concerned with the defense 

) of man, woman, and the child against false theories of 
Py human nature, false feminism and erroneous principles of 
: education. With his sharpness G.K.C. has an uncanny 
facility in clearing away the debris of non-essentials from 
a problem. Some of the essay titles are in the best form of 
Chesterton’s paradoxical style: The Wildness of Domesticity, 
The Unmilitary Suffragette, The Emancipation of Domes- 
ticity, The Need for Narrowness and The Stateness of the 
New Schools. Chesterton has given us an excellent defense 
of man, woman, and the child. Chesterton fans will be 
pleased to re-read this book; non-Chesterton fans should be- 
come Chesterton fans. 





(Sheed and Ward, $3.00) 


The Assumption of Our Lady A. Janssens 


The recent definition of the Assumption of Our Lady 
called forth much interest in the power of the Church to 
define matters that must be believed on divine and Catholic 
faith. This scientific book by the professor of theology at the @ 
University of Louvain explains the historical and theological 
reasons for the definition and gives an explanation of the 
doctrine. A thorough presentation that will be of value to 
the serious reader and thinker. 
(Academy Library Guild, $3.50) 
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American Catholics and the Intellectual Life 
John Tracy Ellis 
In the preface Bishop John J. Wright highlights the prob- 
lem of the “Intellectual” in America and American Catholic 
life. He emphasizes the point that practical-minded Ameri- 
cans have not accepted the vocation of the Intellectual. 
Monsignor Ellis, professor of history at the Catholic Uni- 
versity, has focused attention on the problem and has out- 
lined the field for discussion on the reasons for this lack of 
numbers of Catholic scholars as well as for the lack of 
acceptance by their co-religionists of the few lay scholars 
who do ply their vocation. Catholic professional men and 

women will be stimulated by this essay. 

(Doubleday and Co., $1.25) 


Viking Summer Charles A. Brady 
This is a mystery story involving Professor Desmond, his 


three daughters, a viking sword and Dr. Krehan, an offi- 
cial of Adenauer’s government, staged in Buffalo, on the 
shores of Lake Erie and in Washington. These elements 
are all joggled together to build up a suspense story. If the 


professor did not give off with so much learned information e 
and classical allusions the children would enjoy this book 
which is not up to the quality of Mr. Brady’s other work. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., $3.75) 
The Path to Rome Hilaire Belloc 


Written as the story of a walking-tour that led Belloc to 
Rome, this book is much more than a simple travelogue. It 
contains reflections on the Church, on life, on the history of 
Europe, on good wine, on the reasons for daily Mass and 
many other points on which Belloc, as expected, has decid- 
edly strong views. A good introduction to the complex char- 
acter who was master of the light and lyrical essay as well 
as the pugnacious and violent history. 

(Image Books, $.85) 


Mary Rev. Anselm Burke, O. Carm. 
The subtitle, In History, In Faith and In Devotion, gives 
the scope of this recent book on the Blessed Mother. The 
first section depicts the life of the Blessed Mother as well 
as her apparitions in modern times. In the second part 
Mary’s divine maternity and the negative and positive priv- 
ileges which result from this singular role are explained. 
The four chapters of the last division of the book are devoted 
to considerations on Mary and our devotion to her. An 

accurate and interesting book on Mary. 
(Scapular Press, $3.50) 
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The Church and Its People 
The Church in the World Editors of Catholic Digest 

These two paper-bound books are excellent selections of 
modern-day thinking on the Church and its relation to peo- 
ple and to the world. The Church and Its People is divided 
into two parts. Part I. Religion at the Source considers The 
Life of Our Lord, The Approach to Belief, Prayer, The Mass, 
and The Sacraments. Part II. Religion in Persons consists 
of sections on Outstanding Christians, Missioners, Saints and 
Conversions. 0 

The Chuch in the World is divided into nine sections: 
Church and State, Religion and Science, The Church in the 
Social Order, Religion and Education, The Church in Current 
History, Religion and Racial Equality, The Church in Indus- 
try, Religion and Art, and Virtue and Vice. 

Both volumes are fine ones to have at hand for browsing 
that will interest and instruct. 

(Catechetical Guild, $.50 ea.) 


The New Testament 
@ Official Confraternity of Christian Doctrine edition. 
(Image Books, $.95) 


Beginnings: Prose and Verse New Catholic Writers 
In an effort to encourage new Catholic writers, Sheed and 
Ward announced a contest in which the best pieces sub- 
mitted would be published. From the more than 4000 manu- 
scripts received fifty-five poems and stories have been gath- 
ered together in this book. The poems vary in style and 
theme, but manifest a high quality. The prose pieces which 
are mostly short stories are of exceptional quality. The char- @ 
acters are real men and women with real problems and 
not the sickly pasteboard creatures who trip through a senti- 
mental slush. It would be difficult to single out stories for 
individual praise, so high is the standard of the winners’ 
works. This book is a pleasant companion that will delight 
the reader and awaken his desire to see the subsequent 
work of these new and mostly young writers. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.50) 


The Court of the Queen 


"ch tah sat 


Sister Mary Julian Baird, RSM 

In simple yet moving essays the author tells the stories 

of ten lovers of the Lady. The subjects range in time from 

© St. Benedict Joseph Labre to Father Maximilian Koble and 
St. Maria Goretti, and in countries from the America of 

Kateri Tekakwitha to the Europe of St. Dominic Savio and 

the three children of Fatima. An easy book for quick reading. 

(Grail, $2.00) 
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Reporter: “To what do you attribute 
your success?” 

Business man: “Well, I’m just trying 
to make an honest living, and there isn’t 
much competition.” 

e 

Foreman: “You are asking big pay for 
a man with no experience.” 

Applicant: “Well, the work is much 
harder when you don’t know anything 
about it.” 

e 

“Madam, what do you mean by letting 
your child snatch off my wig?” 

“Sir, if it is just a wig, think nothing 
of it. I was afraid he had scalped you.” 
cy 

“What is executive ability, dad?” 

“Executive ability, my son, is the art 
of getting the credit for all the hard work 
that somebody else does.” 

« 


The teacher asked a young pupil, 
“Leonard, do you know your alphabet?” 
“Yes,” said the child. 
“Well, what letter comes after ‘A’?” 
“All of them!” 
© 


Tourist: “This seems to be a very dan- 
gerous precipice. It’s a wonder they don’t 
put up a warning sign.” 

Native: “Yes, it’s dangerous, but they 
kept a warning sign up for two years 
and no one fell over, so they took down 
the sign.” 

& 

“You wrote out a policy on a 92- 
year-old man!” gasped the insurance 
branch manager. 

“Sure!” replied the new and proud 
salesman. “Our statistics show that few 
men die after 92.” 
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Mrs. Brown: “Do you think I’m going 
to wear this old squirrel coat all my life?” 
Brown: (brightly) “Why not, dear? 
The squirrels do.” 
e 


“Johnny, I am rather shocked. I had a 
note from your teacher telling me you 
are the last in a class of thirty boys and 
girls.” 

“I’m sorry, dad, but it might have been 
worse.” 

“How could it have been worse?” 

“There might have been fifty in the 
class.” , 

e 

Clerk: “These are especially strong 
shirts, sir. They simply laugh at the 
laundry.” 

Customer: “I know that kind. I had 
seme come back with their sides: split.” 

e 


A woman walked into a hat shop and 
pointed out a hat in the window. “That 
green one with the berries and feathers,” 
she said. “Would you take it out of the 
window for me?” 

“Certainly, madam,” replied the clerk. 
“Glad to take anything out of the window 
any time.” 

“Thank you, very much,” said the 
woman moving toward the door. “That 
horrible thing bothers me every time I 
pass.” 

° 

Woman lawyer: “And your age is?” 

Woman witness: “About the same as 
yours.” 

e 

Mother: “Now, Jimmie, what are you 
going to do when you have had enough 
to eat at the party?” 

Jimmie: “Come home.” 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, Pa. 








HEADLINERS 


(Number in parenthesis refers to 

classification according to rating used 

in general list.) 

Peyton Place (1V)—Metalious 

Don’t Go Near the Water (1V)— 
Brinkley 

The Last Hurrah (Ila)—O’Connor 

Auntie Mame (lIla)—Dennis 

The Tribe That Lost Its Head (IIb) 
—Monsarrat 

A Certain Smile (IV)—Sagan 

King of Paris (IIb)—Endore 

Jericho’s Daughters (IIb)—Wellman 

Compulsion (II1)—Levin 

The Success (IIb)—Howe 

The Loving Couple (IIla)—Rowans 

Anglo-Saxon Attitudes (IIb)—Wilson 








Suitable for general reading: 

The Testimony of the Spade—Bibby 

The Lighthearted Quest—Bridge 

The Muses are Heard—Capote 

A Short History of Ireland—Chauvire 

Last and First in Burma—Collis 

Captive Rumania—Cretzianu 

Diamond—Hahn 

It Seems Like Yesterday—Kaltenborn 

Songs of the Pogo—Kelly & Monath 

Southeast Asia in Perspective—King 

My Fair Lady—Lerner 

Warden of the Smoke and Bells— 
Llewellyn 

Murder, Murder, Murder—Lockridge 

Language for Everybody—Pei 

Ellery Queen’s Awards—Queen 

The Man in the Net—Quentin 

Our Flight to Adventure—Thomas, 
Tay & Lowell 

The Wild Train—O’Neill 

Mission to Mackinac—Orr 


A String of Blue Beads—Oursler 

Write Me a Poem, Baby—Smith 

Queen of the Golden Age—Vanderbilt 

Men of the Western Waters—Van 
Every 

A Teacher is a Person—Wilson 


II. Suitable only for adults: 


A. Because of advanced style and contents: 


Murder is Insane—Barns 

The Saint Around the World—Charteris 

Deadline for Macall—Fairlie 

The Ziegfeld Follies—Farnsworth 

One Way Ticket—Hitchens 

Composers on Music—Morgenstern 

The Bridge: Volume IIl—Oesterreicher 

Never a Shot in Anger—Oldfield 

Son of Dust—Prescott 

Trial Balance—Valentine 

A Thornton Wilder Trio—Wilder 

Lincoln as They Saw Him—Mitgang 

A Ride to Panmunjon—Thorin 

The Eating Valley—Walker 

Second Consul—Waugh 

Lincoln Finds a General, Vol. IV— 
Williams 


B. Because of immoral incidents which do 


not, however, invalidate the book 
as a whole: 
Caleb Pettingill, U.S.N.—Eliot 
Aimee—Law 
Lancet—Rogers 
The Voice at the Back Door—Spencer 
Some Darling Folly—Stirling 
Captain Little Ax—Street 
The Sacrifice—Wiseman 


III. Permissible for the discriminat- 


ing adult: 
A Pilgrim’s Vow—van Paassen 
A Piece of My Mind—Wilson 
Compulsion—Levin 


IV. Not recommended to any reader: 


Without Regret—Kenyon 
Mirage—McKenney 





THE GIFT THAT WILL BE APPRECIATED 


BY THE NEWLY ORDAINED PRIEST 
Ascetical Works of Saint Alphonsus 


Preparation for Death 

Way of Salvation and Perfection 

Great Means of Salvation and of Perfection 
The Incarnation and Infancy of Christ 
Passion and Death of Jesus Christ 

The Holy Eucharist 

The Glories of Mary 

Victories of the Martyrs 

The True Spouse of Christ 

Dignity and Duties of the Priest 


$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 
$2.00 


_ $2.00 
$3.00 


$2.00 
$3.00 
$2.00 


Discount on book orders — 10% on orders of $5.00 and 
over. On complete set of works of St. Alphonsus — 20% 


* + * 


ANOTHER SUGGESTION 
Handbook of Notes on Theology—Andrew F. 
Browne, C.SS.R. — Revised Edition 1956— 
For priests and major seminarians only 


Send items checked to: 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 


Cash enclosed Bill me 
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